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PREFACE 

THIS  elementary  work  is  published  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  of  some  use  to  doctors  and  medical  students 
who  wish  to  learn  something  of  psycho-analysis  and  who 
yet  have  not  the  time  to  read  the  larger  works  on  the 
subject. 

Having  myself  had  experience  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  acquiring  a  moderate  working  knowledge  of 
the  science  I  have  aimed  at  simplicity  in  presenting  the 
subject-matter  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  giving  concrete  clinical  examples  as 
far  as  possible  instead  of  relying  on  abstract  reasoning 
about  principles. 

Some  explanation  of  simple  mental  processes,  and 
of  what  may  be  called  the  mechanism  of  production  of 
the  neuroses — the  changes  in  the  movements  of  mental 
processes  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  neurosis,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  changes  are  brought  about 
— is  necessary.  Such  explanation  will  be  much  more 
easily  understood  by  the  reader  after  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  details  of  the  cases  recorded  in  the  text. 
The  small  amount  of  theory  thrown  in  will,  it  is  hoped, 
further  help  to  clear  up  difficulties. 

The  material  used  for  the  clinical  examples  given  is 
taken  almost  exclusively  from  patients  suffering  from 
war  neuroses,  and  very  excellent  material  it  is  for 
purposes  of  illustration.  For  this  reason : 

Broadly  speaking,  what  the  war  has  done  for  these 
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men  is  to  undo  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the 
educative  process  that  went  on  from  childhood  to 
manhood  whereby  they  learnt  courage  to  meet  the 
realities  of  life. 

The  result  of  this  undoing  is  that  the  mind  of  the 
war  neurotic  represents  a  mind  that  has  travelled  back 
along  certain  mental  channels  until  it  has  reached  a 
much  earlier  stage — approaching  the  stage  of  childhood, 
that  is,  the  stage  from  which  it  originally  started  to 
work  up  to  manhood. 

The  consequence  is  that  in  the  dreams  and  fears  of 
these  patients  we  readily  get  just  what  a  commencing 
student  of  mind  wants,  namely,  a  glimpse  into  child 
mind — rather  more  than  a  glimpse,  too. 

In  dealing  with  these  patients  we  begin  to  realise 
after  a  time  what  sort  of  a  little  mmd  that  was  which 
was  once  ours  when  we  were  infants  and  on  which, 
regarded  as  an  arbitrary  foundation,  our  adult  menta- 
tion has  been  built  up. 

In  the  study  of  psychology  we  can  never  too  clearly 
realise  that  mind  is  not  a  fixed  thing  but  a  growing, 
moving  process  having  its  seed  in  prenatal  life  and 
gradually  evolving  or  growing  from  this  germinal  stage 
until  it  becomes  as  we  find  it  in  ourselves. 

In  these  men  the  Libido,  as  we  shall  learn,  has 
flowed  back  to  become  attached  to  the  Ego  giving  rise 
to  a  condition  of  narcissism,  or  self-love. 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  a  war  neurosis  there 
is  nothing  intrinsically  different  from  what  is  to  be 
found  in  a  peace  neurosis.  The  symptoms  are  quite 
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similar  in  both,  and  the  underlying  mental  conditions 
do  not  display  any  marked  qualitative  differences.  In 
both  cases  there  are  predisposing  causes  as  well  as 
exciting  causes. 

The  mode  of  treatment  by  psycho-analysis  is  always 
carried  out  along  certain  definite  lines  in  all  cases  of 
mental  disturbance  (where  such  treatment  is  indicated) 
irrespective  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  disorder. 

To  any  of  my  readers  wishing  to  proceed  further 
with  the  subject  the  books  I  recommend  are  Dr.  Ernest 
Jones's  Papers  on  Psycho-analysis  and  Treatment  of  the 
Neuroses;  Professor  Sigmund  Freud's  Interpretation  of 
Dreams,  Three  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Sex,  and 
Studies  in  Hysteria;  Dr.  Ferenezi's  Contributions  to 
Psycho-analysis.  A  very  useful  and  practical  account 
of  normal  psychology  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Stoddart's 
Mind  and  its  Disorders.  The  whole  book  may  be  read 
with  great  advantage.  The  International  Journal  of 
Psycho-analysis  now  being  published  in  quarterly 
numbers  bids  fair  to  become  a  sort  of  Encyclopaedia 
of  Psycho-analytic  Information. 

My  best  thanks  are  offered  to  my  friends  Dr.  H.  S. 
Brown,  Med.  Supt.,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Brown,  S.M.O. ;  to 
the  former  for  some  valuable  suggestions  and  for  cor- 
recting the  proofs;  to  the  latter  for  his  collaboration 
with  me  in  working  out  some  of  the  more  puzzling 
problems  of  unconscious  mentation. 

H.  S. 

WHINNEY  HOUSE  HOSPITAL, 
SHOTLEY  BRIDGE. 
February,  1922. 
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CHAPTER  I 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  STRATA 
OF  THE  MIND  l 

IF  we  regard  the  eye  as  a  piece  of  apparatus  whose  action 
resembles  that  of  a  photographic  camera,  then  in  the 
case  of  a  person  looking  at  a  scene — say  a  landscape — 
the  whole  of  the  scene  appears  as  an  inverted  image  on 
the  retina  from  the  nerve  endings  of  which  nerve  currents 
passing  to  the  visual  centre  give  rise  to  a  mental  picture 
known  as  a  visual  percept.  Now  a  little  consideration 
will  make  it  clear  that  the  whole  of  that  picture  does  not 
rise  into  consciousness.  On  the  contrary  our  conscious 
picture  falls  a  long  way  short  of  being  perfect — many  of 
the  details  of  the  objective  reality,  notwithstanding  their 
pictorial  reproduction,  escaping  notice,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  not  becoming  conscious.  In  fact  it  is  quite 
evident  that  a  great  part  of  the  picture  does  not  become 
conscious  at  all.  The  same  kind  of  thing  happens 
when  one  is  listening  to  an  orchestra  consisting  of  many 

1  Bead  before  the  Society  of  Neurologists  in  the  service  of  the 
[inistry  of  Pensions,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  February  1921. 
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instruments.  He  receives  a  conscious  impression  as  a 
whole,  but  does  not  become  conscious  of  the  individual 
sounds  proceeding  from  the  various  instruments. 

In  general  it  would  appear  that  when  one  is  ex- 
periencing a  percept,  some  of  the  constituent  mental 
processes  of  which  the  picture  is  made  up  do  not  rise  to 
consciousness,  remain  non-conscious,  while  others  are 
truly  perceived  in  consciousness. 

A  very  superficial  investigation  into  the  reasons  of 
the  non-consciousness  of  certain  of  the  elements  of  the 
pictures  and  the  consciousness  of  others  would  appear 
to  reveal  the  fact  that  it  is  chiefly  if  not  altogether  a 
matter  of  attention.  By  merely  fixing  attention  on  any 
part  of  the  visual  picture  that  was  at  first  non-conscious 
this  part  at  once  rises  into  consciousness,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  orchestra  one  soon  is  enabled  by  attention  and 
practice  to  identify  the  sounds  of  the  different  instru- 
ments— that  is  to  bring  them  into  consciousness. 

This  explanation  is  good  enough  as  far  as  it  goes, 
because  the  truth  of  it  can  be  demonstrated  simply  by 
trying — that  is  by  fixing  attention  or  by  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  concentrating — but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough ;  it  still  remains  to  be  explained  why  the  act  of 
attention  should  have  the  effect  indicated.  In  what 
way  does  concentration  or  attention  convert  a  non- 
conscious  perceptual  process  into  a  conscious  one  ?  To 
answer  this  question  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
hypothesis. 

One  conjecture  is  that  the  cortical  cells  concerned  in 
conscious  processes  are  capable  of  receiving  impressions 
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that  do  not  rise  into  consciousness  owing  to  a  deficient 
supply  of  psychic  energy.  In  other  words,  that  an 
amount  of  energy  capable  of  producing  a  non-conscious 
process  may  not  be  enough  to  charge  the  cell  sufficiently 
highly  to  make  the  process  conscious.  The  act  of 
attention  would  thus  supply  the  deficiency  by  sending 
along  a  further  charge. 

An  alternative  hypothesis  is  that  there  are  two  sets 
of  cells — those  at  which  the  impulse  arrives  first  giving 
rise  to  non-conscious  pictures,  and  a  further  set  to  which 
the  impulse  has  to  travel — the  second  set  forming  the 
physical  basis  of  consciousness.  Synapses  between  the 
first  and  second  set  offer  a  resistance  which  the  pressure 
— enough  to  produce  a  non-conscious  process — is  yet 
insufficient  to  overcome  and  thus  to  get  to  the  conscious 
cells — the  act  of  attention  again  giving  rise  to  the 
additional  pressure  needed  to  get  through  the  synaptic 
resistance.  These  hypotheses  may  seem  to  be  far- 
fetched, but  at  least  the  machinery  is  there,  and  the 
existence  of  energy  at  various  pressures  is  a  hypothesis 
that  appears  necessary  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  any 
conscious  mentation  at  all. 

Now,  whether  the  hypothesis  of  deficiency  of  pressure 
and  its  additional  supply  through  acts  of  attention  is 
true  or  not,  it  has  the  merit  of  offering  explanations  for 
certain  facts  that  otherwise  either  remain  unexplained 
or  inadequately  explained. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  such  non-conscious 
processes  as  those  referred  to  is  that  they  might  quite 
easily  become  conscious  by  the  simple  act  of  attention. 
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Following  certain  psychologists  I  shall  call  these 
subconscious  processes. 

Examples  that  might  be  given  of  subconscious 
sensations  and  perceptions  are  so  very  common,  so 
very  numerous,  that  the  only  difficulty — if  it  can  be 
called  a  difficulty — in  the  way  of  presenting  them  is  in 
making  a  selection.  Instances  may  be  taken  at  random. 
When  a  person  is  concentrating  on  a  subject  all  sorts  of 
stimuli  are  liable  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  the  more  fully 
his  attention  is  engaged  on  the  subject  the  more  does 
this  happen ;  or  again,  in  the  process  of  day-dreaming, 
just  the  opposite  to  that  of  attending,  many  happenings 
that  would  otherwise  be  noticed  do  not  come  into 
consciousness  at  all.  They  are  unnoticed  because 
attention  is  directed  away  from  them,  because  the 
amount  of  psychic  energy  necessary  for  their  appearance 
in  consciousness  is  not  forthcoming. 

To  any  one  accustomed  to  writing  papers  such 
experiences  are  of  practically  constant  occurrence. 

Again,  when  one  looks  at  a  scene  more  or  less  care- 
fully, and  sits  down  to  write  a  description  of  it,  he  finds 
that  many  details,  not  in  consciousness  at  first,  keep 
slipping  into  consciousness  as  he  goes  on.  This  represents 
subconscious  ideation.  The  same  holds  good  in  re- 
calling certain  memories,  the  mechanism  of  which 
process  differs  but  little  from  that  of  ideating. 

I  would  classify  memories  roughly  in  two  categories — 
those  that  either  have  very  little  enduring  affect  *  in 
themselves  and  are  unassociated  with  other  memories 
1  See  Definitions ;  also  the  first  part  of  Chapter  VIII. 
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or  incidents  having  an  appreciable  psychic  value  for  the 
individual,  and  secondly,  those  that  either  are  invested 
with  a  well-marked  affect  or  are  connected  associatively 
with  other  memories  of  high  psychic  value  to  the 
individual.  Memories  of  the  first  class  have  little 
tendency  to  appear  in  consciousness.  The  affect  pressure 
is  insufficient  to  excite  consciousness  in  a  cell  or  over- 
come synaptic  resistance  between  two  cells  or  systems 
of  cells.  The  latter  may  be  recalled  with  more  or  less 
ease  unless  (and  this  is  a  very  important  unless)  they 
are  *  repressed  by  psychic  forces. 

Memories  of  the  first  class  tend  to  fade  more  or  less 
quickly,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  disappear  out 
of  mind  altogether.  As  an  example  of  an  extreme  case 
we  do  not  remember  the  stones  on  the  road  that  we  have 
seen  on  passing,  or  every  rustle  of  the  leaves  that  we 
hear  when  we  are  walking  through  a  wood.  It  is  true 
that  certain  psychologists — Bergson  I  think  is  one — 
contend  that  even  the  smallest  and  most  trifling  incident 
leaves  a  permanent  memory  image.  This  possibly  is 
theoretically  correct,  but  the  image  with  its  affect  is 
one  that  is  infinitely  small  (a  mathematical  infinitely 
small  quantity)  and  may  be  neglected  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  question  is  one  of  merely  academic  interest 
that  will  probably  never  be  settled  one  way  or  the 
other. 

On  the  other  hand  memories  with  high  affect,  pleasant 
or  unpleasant,  that  have  not  been  repressed  can  be 
brought  into  consciousness  by  attention  ;  as  for  example 
1  See  Definitions. 
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when  one  is  asked  a  question  about  the  meaning  of  a 
word  or  concerning  some  quotation  from  a  favourite 
author.  It  is  true  that  such  memories  often  do  come 
into  consciousness  by  some — at  the  time — unrecognised 
associative  link,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  can  be 
brought  into  consciousness  by  direct  conscious  effort 
that  we  call  attention.  I  feel  inclined  to  classify  all  such 
memories  as  subconscious  mental  processes,  leaving 
repressed  memories  for  another  category. 

The  present  would  seem  a  fitting  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  want  of  uniformity  displayed  by  psychologists  in  their 
choice  of  terms  descriptive  of  the  various  strata  of  mind. 

The  great  man  Freud  speaks  of  three  only — the 
conscious,  preconscious,  and  unconscious. 

Dr.  Morton  Prince  avoids  the  use  of  the  word  un- 
conscious in  any  but  the  popular  sense.  As  for  example 
when  a  person  is  made  unconscious  by  a  blow  on  the 
head  or  by  being  deeply  chloroformed.  He  uses  sub- 
conscious for  preconscious  or  foreconscious,  and  the 
unconscious  as  we  use  the  term  he  calls  co-conscious. 

It  clearly  doesn't  matter  much  what  terms  are  used 
as  long  as  one  knows  in  what  sense  the  writer  uses  them. 
In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge  this  want  of  agreement 
in  the  choice  of  a  nomenclature  causes  some  confusion, 
delay,  and  irritation. 

Following  Dr.  Stoddart,  who  possibly  follows  some 
one  else,  I  am  using  the  terms  conscious,  subconscious, 
preconscious,  and  unconscious  to  designate  in  order  the 
different  layers  or  strata  of  mind.  The  reason  why 
Freud  does  not  mention  the  subconscious  is  probably 
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because,  in  psycho-analysis,  the  distinction  made  be- 
tween it  and  the  conscious  has  no  practical  bearing, 
there  being  so  little  resistance  to  the  passing  of  mental 
processes  between  these  two  layers.  In  other  words,  in 
psycho-analytic  work  the  subconscious  and  the  conscious 
may  be  regarded  as  one. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  unconscious  used  in  what 
may  be  called  its  popular  sense,  and  in  the  sense  in  which 
Dr.  Morton  Prince  uses  it,  though  not  of  special  interest 
to  a  psycho-analyst,  is  nevertheless  interesting  considered 
as  a  state  of  mind  or  no  mind  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is 
perhaps  best  investigated  by  reference  to  the  mentation 
of  a  person  deeply  chloroformed.  The  absence  of 
response  on  the  part  of  any  one  in  this  state  to  the  most 
powerful  stimuli  is  considered  rightly  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  consciousness  for  the  time  being  is  com- 
pletely obliterated.  The  person  has  no  consciousness. 
His  conscious  mind  is  gone.  Has  his  unconscious 
mentation  "  the  unconscious  " — using  the  word  in  its 
Freudian  sense — also  disappeared  ?  It  would  seem  that 
the  fact  of  the  disappearance  of  consciousness  is  not 
sufficient  justification  for  asserting  the  simultaneous 
obliteration  of  the  unconscious,  and  the  question  arises, 
Have  we  any  direct  evidence  bearing  on  the  point  ? 

A  few  observations  of  mine  on  the  behaviour  of  a 
person  in  the  status  epilepticus  to  whom  I  gave  chloro- 
form in  order  to  stop  his  fits  appear  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  matter.  He  turned  his  head  to  the  right 
and  upwards.  His  eyes  were  fixed  and  directed  so  as 
to  look  outwards,  upwards,  and  backwards.  There 
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were  marked  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
especially  noticeable  in  those  of  the  face  and  forearm, 
his  heart  systole  became  forcible,  and  the  pulse  full, 
bounding,  and  rapid.  On  administering  chloroform  the 
whole  of  these  signs  disappeared  and  he  lay  quite  still 
and  flaccid.  On  discontinuing  the  chloroform  the  signs 
recommenced  after  a  few  minutes,  and  again,  on  pressing 
the  anaesthetic,  the  signs  ceased.  This  cycle  of  events 
took  place  four  or  five  times. 

Now  recent  studies  in  epilepsy  point  to  a  high  degree 
of  probability  that  the  fits  are  due  to  a  discharge  of 
high-pressure  affect  in  connection  with  very  deep-seated 
complexes.  They  are  considered  by  Dr.  Pierce  Clark 
to  represent  a  periodical  abreaction  l  of  accumulated 
energy  in  the  form  that  corresponds  with  a  regression 
to  the  infantile  period  of  inco-ordinate  movements. 

Any  one  watching  an  epileptic  fit  carefully  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  its  resemblance  to  other  effects 
of  the  discharge  of  high-pressure  affect  such  as  may  be 
seen  any  day  in  the  muscular  movements  of  a  man 
suffering  from  a  neurosis. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  this  affect  is  in  connection  with 
complexes  in  the  deepest  layer  of  the  unconscious,  we 
must  conclude  that  deep  narcosis  obliterates  not  only 
the  conscious  but  all  the  layers  of  the  mind,  conscious, 
subconscious,  preconscious,  and  unconscious.  So  that 
when  a  person  is  deeply  chloroformed  he  has  no  mind 
at  all. 

The  word  unconscious  is  here  used  in  a  Freudian 

1  See  Definitions. 
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sense  of  a  personal  unconscious.  Dr.  Jung  hypothesises 
what  he  calls  an  impersonal  or  collective  or  universal 
unconscious.  It  is  a  part  of  mind  I  have  been  unable 
to  identify,  nor  have  I  any  experience  of  it,  and  am 
therefore  unable  to  say  whether  it  can  be  reached  by 
chloroform  or  not. 

In  attempting  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  cate- 
gorisation of  the  various  mental  processes  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  what 
is  meant  by  consciousness  or  the  conscious,  deeming 
that  this  would  be  superfluous,  and  it  is  sufficient  for 
present  purposes  to  remind  you  that  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  conscious  processes  is  awareness,  the  implication 
being  that  there  are  mental  processes  of  which  we  are 
unaware. 

You  will  remember  also  that  instead  of  defining 
consciousness  and  subconsciousness  I  preferred  to  give 
you  examples  of  these  processes,  and  from  these  examples 
to  infer  something  of  their  nature.  I  now  propose  to 
extend  this  principle  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
preconscious.  For  reasons  that  will  appear  after,  this 
is  best  accomplished  by  taking  a  dream  as  an  illustration. 
A  patient  dreamt  as  follows  : — 

Dream. — I  was  sitting  in  the  dayroom — eight  or  ten 
of  us  around  the  fire.  My  younger  brother  was  in  the 
group.  I  had  my  neck  and  head  in  bandages.  I  felt 
that  my  brother  had  come  to  see  me.  Some  one  said  to 
my  brother,  "There's  your  boy  crying."  I  knew  it 
was  my  boy.  My  brother  went  to  see  my  boy  who  was 
in  ward  9.  I  said,  "  Wait  a  bit;  I'll  go."  My  brother 
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spoke  to  the  boy.  I  spoke  also,  but  the  child  turned 
away  and  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

An  analysis  of  the  dream  revealed  the  following 
facts  :  First  with  regard  to  the  bandages,  that  he  felt 
very  sensitive  about  being  in  hospital  and  seemed  to 
think  that  people  seeing  him  walking  out  were  suspecting 
him  of  swinging  the  lead.  Hence,  in  order  to  make 
himself  a  genuine  hospital  patient,  he  had  put  his  head 
and  neck  in  bandages — just  as  he  had  previously  seen 
patients  bandaged  in  a  military  hospital.  About  his 
brother  he  brought  out  a  lot  of  associations,  the  principal 
ones  being  that  his  brother  who  had  been  wounded  is 
now  doing  very  well  and  living  with  his  parents.  He  is 
unmarried.  He  is  a  miner,  and  making  plenty  of  money. 
He  doesn't  care  for  women  and  goes  in  for  all  the  amuse- 
ments he  can  get.  He  has  no  cares  or  worries.  The 
patient,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unable  to  earn  an  income, 
and  has  a  wife  and  child  dependent  on  him.  He  is  full 
of  anxieties  about  them,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  dearly  loves  them  both  has  often  wished  that  he 
had  not  married.  Associating  with  himself  he  thinks 
he  is  not  much  more  use.  He  is  fed  up — sick  of  every- 
thing— impatient  "  to  get  there,"  never  been  able  to 
work  since  his  marriage  in  1915. 

Now  this  dream  clearly  revealed  a  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  to  change  places  with  his  brother,  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  that  his  brother  had,  and  to  be  free  from 
the  responsibilities  of  marriage.  It  also,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  showed  him  as  wanting,  as  it  were,  to 
qualify  as  a  genuine  hospital  patient. 
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It  is  further  to  be  observed  here  that  this  man  was 
consciously  very  fond  of  his  wife,  and  was  devoted  to 
his  child.  If  we  now  consider  in  what  ways  the  mental 
processes  in  the  dream  differ  from  those  that  appear 
in  consciousness  and  subconsciousness,  we  note  the 
following  facts  : — 

(1)  It  consists  of  processes  that  were  never  clearly 
in  consciousness  or  never  realised  clearly  by  the  patient. 
They  were  thoughts  that  just  flashed  through  his  mind, 
and  that  he  had  put  away  from  him  as  unworthy,  much 
in  the  same  kind  of  way  that  we  can  imagine  a  parson 
putting  away  sin.     He  had,   as  he  thought,   put  the 
passing  thought  out  of  his  mind.     It  is  an  example  of 
what  is  termed  repression,  and  it  is  this  repression  that 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  landmark  indicating 
the  boundary  between  two  strata  of  the  mind — in  this 
case  between  the  conjoined  stratum  of  conscious  and 
subconscious  on  the  one  hand,  and  preconscious  on  the 
other. 

(2)  The  second   distinguishing  feature  of  this  pre- 
conscious dream  is  that  it  bears  the  character  of  an 
enigma  or   puzzle  picture.     The   patient's  preconscious 
does  not,  so  to  speak,  say  clearly  what  it  means,  but  just 
gets  up  a  little  dramatic  performance,  and  leaves  the 
patient  to  puzzle  it  out. 

(3)  The  third  feature  to  be  observed  is  that  the 
thoughts  in  the  dream  were  such  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  say  whether  or  not  they  were  ever  really  in 
consciousness. 

The  group  of  ideas  in  this  dream  having  reference  to 
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himself,  his  brother,  and  his  wife  and  child,  represents 
what  is  known  as  a  superficial  complex  l  which  has 
been  repressed  l  into  the  preconscious.  The  complex 
may  be  regarded  as  being  acted  on  by  two  forces  in 
opposite  directions — one  repressing  it  from  consciousness 
into  the  preconscious,  the  other  tending  to  move  it  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

The  movement  of  a  complex  under  opposing  forces 
gives  us  a  glimpse  into  what  Freud  means  when  he 
speaks  of  mind  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
study  in  mechanics,  as  belonging  to  the  dynamic  rather 
than  the  static  branch.  The  wish  fulfilment  of  the 
dream  is  obvious. 

Now,  taking  that  dream  as  it  stands  with  its  interpre- 
tation, are  we  content  to  leave  it  there  ?  The  inter- 
pretation may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  correct  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  is  it  sufficient  ?  It  means  what  we  have  found 
undoubtedly,  but  does  it  mean  any  more  ?  Is  the 
superficial  complex  connected  with  deeper  complexes 
of  an  instinctive  or  infantile  or  primitive  or  sexual 
nature  ? 

For  the  present  we  leave  the  dream  as  it  stands 
as  representing  a  self-contained  complex.  We  call  it 
superficial  because  it  so  easily  dug  up,  because  there  was 
so  little  resistance  to  bringing  the  meaning  into  con- 
sciousness, and  because  some  of  the  feelings  disclosed  by 
the  dream  agreed  in  all  respects  with  what  the  patient 
was  experiencing  in  his  daily  life,  although  he  probably 
never  frankly  confessed  them  to  himself,  still  less  did  he 

1  See  under  Definitions. 
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have  the  courage  to  investigate  the  causes  of  them.  He 
had  the  feelings,  he  was  dimly  aware  that  he  had  them, 
and  just  thought  he  had  them  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  he  had  them.  The  dream  and  its  interpretation 
were  needed  to  bring  the  complex  into  consciousness. 
Incidentally  the  question  arises  here — Is  there  any  use 
in  bringing  these  superficial  complexes  into  conscious- 
ness ?  Undoubtedly  there  is ;  such  a  simple  analysis 
is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  a  patient.  It  gives  him 
confidence  in  the  power  of  dream  interpretation  to 
enable  him  to  gain  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  trouble. 
It  gives  him  confidence  in  his  physician.  It  inspires 
him  with  a  feeling  of  hope  for  his  ultimate  recovery,  and 
by  removing  a  block  on  the  road  from  the  unconscious 
to  consciousness  it  diminishes  the  resistance  to  the 
bringing  out  of  the  deeper  complexes.  Finally,  it 
removes  one  complex,  and  the  therapeutic  effect  of 
doing  so  is  quite  noticeable.  The  patient  begins  to 
improve.  In  most  cases,  however,  such  an  analysis  is 
not  enough.  It  does  not  go  deep  enough.  When  next 
I  saw  this  patient  I  was  preparing  to  resume  the  analysis 
with  the  idea  of  pressing  for  deeper  complexes,  when  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  brought  me  another  dream,  so 
I  decided  to  take  this  one.  The  dream  was  as  follows : — 

Dream. — I  was  at  a  dance.  I  was  dancing  with  a 
lady  in  evening  dress.  There  were  great  big  lice  that 
seemed  to  come  out  of  her  body  and  to  be  running  all 
over  her  back  and  shoulders.  I  pushed  her  away 
saying,  "  I  can't  dance  with  you." 

In  connection  with  this  dream  the  patient  gave  the 
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following  associations :  The  lady  was  his  wife.  He 
has  powdered  her  shoulders  when  she  has  been  going 
out  to  dances.  He  likes  to  see  her  look  as  well  as  the 
best.  To  make  herself  look  well — showing  her  off- 
showing  off  nature — a  woman  glories  in  people  telling 
her  she  looks  well.  She  tries  to  induce  him  to  go  to 
dances  with  her,  but  dancing  makes  him  dizzy  and  he 
doesn't  accompany  her  as  often  as  she  would  wish.  He 
often  wishes  he  was  fit  enough  to  go.  He  never  prevents 
her  from  going.  He  never  offers  any  objection  only  he 
is  not  fit  enough  to  go  himself,  and  he  doesn't  wish  to 
spoil  her  pleasure.  She  is  very  keen  on  dancing.  He 
wouldn't  like  her  to  raise  objections  if  he  wanted  to  go 
anywhere.  He  thinks  it  good  recreation  for  her ;  he 
sees  no  harm  in  her  going. 

She  is  a  high-moraled  girl.  He  has  no  fear  of  her. 
He  would  like  to  go  himself  at  times.  He  is  not  at  all 
jealous  of  her.  She  is  very  clean  in  all  her  habits. 
Putting  lice  on  her  must  mean  that  he  wished  to  keep 
people  off  her.  From  all  which  associations  it  is  clear 
that  patient  is  rationalising,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  is  eaten  up  with  jealousy.  Associations  with  lice 
took  him  back  to  France,  and  to  lice  being  on  horses. 
He  was  very  fond  of  horses,  pitied  them  when  he  saw 
them  wounded  and  couldn't  do  anything  for  them. 
One  horse  he  had  was  a  bad  one.  If  horses  had  scurvy 
hides  you  couldn't  clean  them.  Faithful  animals,  very 
intelligent,  you  soon  get  to  know  them  and  become 
great  friends.  The  bad  horse  was  a  shell-shocked  one. 
He  put  the  wind  up  you.  He  had  it  killed.  This  would 
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concern  the  horse  only.  He  was  uncontrollable ;  gave  one 
bad  times,  especially  in  dangerous  places.  He  was  sure 
to  do  something  you  didn't  want  him  to  do.  He  got 
sick  of  him  and  got  shot  of  him.  That  meant  getting 
him  killed.  He  got  a  good  one  after  that.  The  lice  he 
saw  were  very  big — strange  place  to  see  them  running 
about  a  person's  back — a  lot  bigger  than  ordinary  lice, 
broader,  sharper,  seemed  fat ;  they  were  coming  out  of 
her  body.  She  didn't  seem  to  be  aware  that  they  were 
on  her.  Pushing  her  away  meant  not  wanting  her. 
Maggots  come  out  of  a  dead  body.  A  child  comes  out  of 
the  body.  Thoughts  of  children  bring  one  back  to 
childhood  days.  He  was  a  butcher  in  pre-war  days  and, 
of  course,  often  saw  gentles  coming  from  decaying  meat. 

From  these  associations  it  is  clear  that  the  patient 
is  associating  his  wife  with  the  horse  he  had  killed,  and 
that  the  maggots  coming  out  of  her  body  meant  wishing 
her  dead — that  is,  his  preconscious  mind  wished  her  dead. 

I  may  remark  here  that  I  did  not  tell  the  patient 
that  his  preconscious  wished  his  wife  dead. 

I  read  over  his  associations  to  him  several  times, 
and  could  tell  by  his  face  and  movements  the  mental 
struggle  that  was  taking  place.  With  a  burst  of  emotion 
he  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

This  dream  takes  us  deeper  into  the  preconscious 
than  the  previous  one  did  and  gives  rise  to  the  question — 
Have  we  actually  arrived  at  the  unconscious  ?  I  do 
not  think  so ;  but  when  the  associations  take  him  back 
to  childhood  we  are  getting  pretty  close. 

It  might  be  asked  why  are  these  complexes  not  to 
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be  placed  in  the  unconscious  ?  The  answer  I  give  is 
this — Because  the  ideas  involved  are  such  that  they 
might  have  come  into  consciousness.  He  had  been,  so 
to  speak,  feeling  them — never  confessing  to  himself  that 
they  were  there ;  never  realising  that  they  were  there. 

We  now  come  to  a  dream  of  the  same  patient  which 
takes  us  to  a  still  deeper  layer  of  the  mind. 

Patient  had  his  head  bandaged  again — something 
the  matter  with  his  jaw.  Some  one  was  cutting  the 
whole  piece  out  with  a  saw.  He  could  see  the  saw,  and 
feel  it  moving  up  and  down.  He  kept  pushing  them 
off.  He  was  sitting  in  a  chair.  There  were  three  people 
— two  women  and  a  man.  They  had  aprons  on.  The 
man  was  doing  the  sawing. 

The  associations  to  this  dream  were  numerous,  and 
took  a  long  time  to  get  out.  I  did  not  take  them  all. 
With  the  man  he  associated  the  hospital  dentist — a 
dentist  in  France — doctors  in  an  operating  theatre 
dressed  like  butchers.  He  was  employed  by  a  butcher 
named  Potgate — a  strict  man  but  just.  He  was  the 
master  employer — boss — owner — superior — gentleman — 
the  dentist — myself — superior  officers  in  the  army — his 
father. 

There  were  many  associations  to  saw — the  principal 
being  that  he  himself  does  some  joinery  and  that  his 
father  is  a  joiner  and  skilful  with  the  saw. 

Here,  then,  is  the  father  complex — a  part  of  the 
(Edipus  complex — and  at  last  we  have  got  into  un- 
consciousness. 

The  CEdipus  complex  is  one  that  has  never  been 
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within  range  of  consciousness  except  by  projection  into 
consciousness  by  dreams,  and  then  in  such  muffled, 
disguised,  distorted,  camouflaged  form  as  to  be  quite 
unrecognisable  by  the  dreamer  without  interpretation 
by  means  of  free  association.  This  CEdipus  complex 
is  shown  so  frequently  in  deep  analyses  that  one  is 
irresistibly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  its  existence 
is  present  in  every  one.  In  case  after  case  the  father 
image  appears  always  carrying  with  it  affects  of  fear, 
hatred,  and  revenge.  Out  of  the  numbers  of  instances 
in  my  personal  experience  I  select  two.  The  first,  an 
actual  hallucination,  I  give  in  the  patient's  own  words : 
"  I  was  in  bed  in  a  room  by  myself  in  my  aunt's  house. 
My  dead  father  appeared  to  me.  He  seemed  to  be 
kneeling  by  my  bedside.  His  face  appeared  over  the 
side  of  the  bed.  The  expression  was  horrible.  His 
eyes  were  like  balls  of  fire.  He  reached  his  hand  towards 
me  and  passed  it  under  my  pillow.  I  could  feel  it  with 
my  head.  I  shrieked  in  horror  and  hid  my  head  under 
the  bedclothes."  There  is  the  old  father  image  with  a 
vengeance.  At  any  rate,  this  patient  had  no  doubt  of 
it.  It  was  the  father  right  enough  coming  to  have  his 
own  back.  True  he  was  putting  his  hand  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  patient  in  his  hallucination  had  saved 
himself  from  that  indignity,  but  he  wasn't  going  to  risk 
it  again.  He  never  visited  his  aunt  after  this,  and  he 
wouldn't  sleep  in  the  house — not  if  you  were  to  offer  him 
a  thousand  pounds. 

The  second  case  is  from  a  dream  of  another  patient. 
"  I  was  walking  along  a  street.     I  saw  a  man  lying  on 
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the  ground.  He  was  dead.  I  put  my  hand  in  his  coat 
pocket,  and  pulled  out  two  insurance  certificates.  I 
went  to  the  Insurance  Office  to  draw  the  money.  I  was 
detained.  A  policeman  walked  in  the  door.  I  was 
charged  with  murder."  By  association  it  was  made 
perfectly  clear  that  the  dead  man  was  his  father,  whom 
in  his  unconscious  he  had  killed.  It  also  came  out  that 
there  was  a  church  at  the  end  of  the  street,  the  first 
association  with  which  was  marriage.  The  patient  had 
a  specially  strongly-marked  mother  complex. 

In  some  cases  one  gets  down  deeper  than  the  CEdipus 
complex. 

An  elderly  patient — very  intelligent — had  been 
engaged  on  a  mine  sweeper,  and  was  in  the  water  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  He  was  a  poor  swimmer. 
His  dream  was  that  he  found  himself  swimming  for  an 
apparently  interminable  time,  and  in  the  end  was 
passing  through  a  narrow  passage  through  which  water 
was  running.  He  got  stuck  in  the  passage,  and  was 
extricated  with  difficulty  by  a  man.  The  analysis  left 
no  doubt  but  that  it  was  a  birth  fantasy,  and  represented 
his  arrival  into  this  wicked  world  of  reality.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  man  who  pulled  him  out  was  a 
patient  who  appeared  in  another  dream,  and  whom  the 
dreamer  identified  with  his  father.  I  had  no  time  to 
follow  the  matter  up. 

Finally,  a  patient  gave  me  a  dream  in  which  he 
appeared  to  be  falling  head  downwards.  When  he 
awoke  he  found  himself  in  a  position  which,  on  my 
invitation,  he  reproduced  on  the  bed.  It  was  as  nearly 
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the  foetal  position  as  he  was  capable  of  assuming — 
head  bent  forward  on  chest,  thighs  flexed  on  abdo- 
men, and  legs  flexed  on  thighs.  I  was  unable  to 
analyse  this  dream  fully,  and  I  am  particularly  care- 
ful to  avoid  suggestion  in  doing  interpretations,  but 
personally  I  believe  the  dream  referred  to  his  prenatal 
life. 

This  attempt  to  put  before  you  an  account  of  the 
different  layers  of  the  mind  is  necessarily  brief  and 
unfinished.  Many  details  have  been  omitted.  Thus 
no  description  or  definition  of  consciousness  has  been 
offered  because  the  subject  can  be  found  treated  in 
extenso  in  any  text  book  of  Psychology  such  as  that  of 
Dr.  Stout.  Such  text  books,  in  fact,  should  receive  a 
new  title,  and  instead  of  being  called  "  Text  Books  of 
Psychology"  should  be  called  "Text  Books  of  the 
Psychology  of  the  Conscious." 

The  subconscious  I  spent  a  few  minutes  in  describing, 
not  on  account  of  its  importance  in  psycho-analysis,  but 
with  a  view  to  drawing  a  clear  distinction  between  it 
and  the  preconscious.  For  psycho-analytic  purposes, 
in  fact,  we  may  regard  the  subconscious  as  part  of  the 
conscious,  and  with  Freud  cut  it  out  altogether  as  a 
separate  stratum. 

The  preconscious  and  unconscious  mental  processes 
as  shown  above  will  be  seen  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  in  consciousness  by  the  characteristics :  (1)  They 
are  repressed.  (2)  They  are  concerned  with  the  primary 
instincts.  (3)  They  are  of  the  nature  of  wishes. 
(4)  They  are  often  sexual  or  connected  with  the  sexual 
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instinct.  (5)  They  are  not  brought  into  consciousness 
directly,  but  only  by  associative  methods,  or  in  a  dis- 
torted form  in  dreams  or,  more  or  less  rarely,  hallucina- 
tions. The  distinction  between  preconscious  and  un- 
conscious processes  is  one  more  of  degree  than  kind. 
The  unconscious  is  the  abode  of  deep-seated  complexes 
and  such  as,  owing  to  their  infantile  origin,  were 
probably  never  in  consciousness  at  all.  The  com- 
plexes in  the  preconscious  may  have  been  conscious 
or  subconscious.  They  have  been  repressed  from  con- 
sciousness. 

Preconscious  dream  complexes  are  in  general  easily 
analysed,  and  their  meaning  made  clear  to  the 
patient.  The  deep-seated  complexes  of  the  uncon- 
scious as  expressed  in  dreams  are  not  easily  made 
clear  to  the  dreamer  however  plain  they  may  be  to 
the  analyser. 

Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  in  practice  it  is 
customary  to  drop  the  distinction  between  the  pre- 
conscious and  unconscious — to  leave  out  the  pre- 
conscious altogether,  and  to  speak  of  the  conscious  and 
unconscious  only. 

For  example,  in  a  slip  of  the  tongue  by  a  person 
when  he  mis-quotes,  "  On  the  seventh  day  shalt  thou 
labour  and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to  do,"  it  would  be 
correct  to  say  he  was  speaking  from  his  preconscious, 
and  thereby  fulfilling  in  phantasy,  a  preconscious  wish. 
Whereas,  as  if  in  silent  acquiescence  with  a  custom 
arising  out  of  familiarity,  one  actually  does  say  he  was 
expressing  his  unconscious  thoughts. 
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The  main  object  of  this  paper  is,  as  you  know,  to 
place  some  kind  of  limiting  boundaries  to  the  strata  of 
the  mind,  and  to  indicate,  however  incompletely,  the 
kind  of  mental  process  that  one  may  expect  to  find 
within    these     ill-defined    and    arbitrary    boundaries. 
Another  object,  however,  has  been  kept  in  view,  and 
that  is  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  scientific  method 
in  the  Study  of  the  New  Psychology.     The  great  thing, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  to  get  hold  of  facts  by  working 
with  your  material.     Find  out  by  all  approved  methods, 
i.e.  by  methods  that  fulfil  the  condition  of  being  scientific, 
what  is  in  a  man's  mind.     You  can  get  this  from  his 
anamnesis,    from   his   dreams,    and    his    hallucinations 
where  these  occur.     If  these  are  not  sufficient  you  can 
use  word   association  and  free  association.     Use   any 
legitimate  way  of  getting  at  the  facts  of  his  mentation. 
What  is  called  suggestion,  as  a  scientific  method,  is  abso- 
lutely barred  for  the  simple  reason  that  by  suggestion 
you  are  putting  something  into  the  person's  mind  that 
may  not  have  been  there  before,  instead  of  drawing  out 
of  his  mind  what  was  there.     Remember  I  am  speaking  of 
suggestion  as  a  scientific  method  or,  rather,  non-scientific 
method,  and  not  as  a  mode  of  psychotherapy.     If  any 
one  wishes  to  use  suggestion  in  the  latter  sense,  and  with 
a  view  to  doing  his  patient  some  good,  he  is  of  course  at 
liberty  to  do  so.     In  this  case,  however,  he  is  using 
empiricism,  utilitarianism  as  his  weapon  and  not  science. 
Some  one  may  say,   "  You  are  leaving  no  scope  for 
imagination    in    your    advocacy    of    strictly    scientific 
methods  to  arrive  at  truth."    This  is  not  so.     By  all 
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means  use  your  imagination.  Build  up  theories  without 
end  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  human  mind.  But 
if  the  products  of  your  imaginings  cannot  be  brought  to 
bear  on  your  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  a  logical 
connection  between  them,  you  will,  I  think,  be  wise  to 
reject  them. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   WAYS   AND    MECHANISMS    OF   UNCONSCIOUS    MENTAL 
FUNCTIONING 

DREAMS  may  be  looked  upon  and  may  be  used  as  keys 
to  the  door  of  the  unconscious.  A  study  of  the  first 
chapter  teaches  us  a  good  deal  about  them. 

In  the  first  place  we  learn  that  the  person  who  dreams 
may  not  recognise  the  people  whom  he  sees  in  the  dream 
at  all,  or  if  he  does  know  them  he  sees  them  doing  things 
that  he  has  never  seen  them  do  in  actual  life.  The  dream 
appears  to  him  as  a  picture  he  has  never  seen  before ; 
but,  as  he  certainly  saw  it  in  the  dream,  it  must  have  been 
somewhere  in  his  mind  even  though  he  was  not  aware  of 
it.  In  short,  it  must  have  been  produced  in  and  come 
forth  from  his  unconscious.  This  being  so,  it  would 
appear  that  the  unconscious  is  capable  of  doing  some 
wonderful  pieces  of  workmanship,  and  not  only  of  con- 
structing them  but  of  sending  them  out  for  inspection 
afterwards. 

An  examination  into  these  dreams  makes  it  clear  to 
us  that  the  unconscious  is  an  artist  in  the  puzzle-picture 
line — presenting  his  pictures  in  such  skilful  disguise  that 
the  dreamer,  as  a  rule,  does  not  recognise  them  as 
products  of  his  mind  at  all,  but  is  inclined  to  regard 
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them  as  coming  from  some  external  source  somewhat 
in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  cinema  pictures  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  pregnant  with  meaning, 
and  are  concerned  with  the  most  intimate  parts  of  his 
mental  life,  can  see  no  sense  in  them  at  all. 

Just  think  for  a  moment  of  that  dream  where  the 
man's  unconscious  draws  a  picture  of  lice,  which  after- 
wards turn  out  to  be  maggots,  on  his  wife's  back,  and 
shows  him  the  maggots  coming  out  of  her  back  just  as 
he  saw  similar  maggots  coming  out  of  dead  meat,  a  dead 
horse,  or  a  dead  person  when  he  was  in  France.  Truly 
this  is  an  ingenious,  if  roundabout,  way  of  informing 
him  that  he  wished  his  wife  dead. 

Regarding  for  a  moment  the  unconscious  and  the 
conscious  as  separate  thought  factories — as  indeed  they 
are — one  might  very  easily  say,  "  If  the  unconscious 
wishes  to  say  this  to  the  conscious  why  can't  it  say  it 
plainly,  and  not  put  its  communication  in  the  form  of 
a  picture  at  all  ?  Cannot  the  unconscious  speak  as  well 
as  make  pictures  ?  Or,  again,  if  the  unconscious  must 
proceed  by  the  picture  method,  why  make  these  so  very 
puzzling  ?  "  We  shall  attempt  to  answer  these  questions 
in  due  course.  For  the  present  we  would  merely  remark 
that  the  unconscious  is  not  quite  a  free  agent  in  the  choice 
of  method  of  communicating  with  the  conscious.  Let 
us  say  that  its  preference  is  for  the  pictorial  method, 
and  that  it  is  compelled  by  circumstances  to  express 
itself  in  puzzles  or  enigmas.  But,  as  for  not  being  able 
to  speak,  it  can  do  this  quite  well  on  occasions  as  the 
following  dream  will  show :— 
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The  dreamer  was  a  company  sergt. -major — a  bad  case 
— suffering  from  visual  and  aural  hallucinations.  After 
leaving  the  army  he  was  forced  to  accept  occupation  as 
a  labourer  under  a  coarse,  bullying  foreman.  The 
position  was  intolerable.  He  broke  down  and  was 
admitted  to  hospital  where  under  psycho-analytic  treat- 
ment he  commenced  to  improve  rapidly,  but  still  suffered 
intensely  from  a  sense  of  inferiority  due  in  great  part  to 
unabreacted  l  insults.  At  the  time  of  the  dream  I  was 
discharging  a  considerable  number  of  patients  who  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  take  up  work, 
but  he  was  not  well  enough  to  go.  At  his  earnest  request, 
however,  he  was  permitted  to  play  a  game  of  football, 
and  acquitted  himself  with  credit — in  fact,  he  captained 
the  team  to  victory,  winning  the  hospital  cup  and 
medals.  There  was  some  dispute,  however,  with  the 
referee,  and  the  captain  of  the  opposing  team  claimed  a 
draw.  That  night  the  patient  dreamt  as  follows : — 

"  I  was  sleeping  in  the  centre  of  the  ward  alone. 
All  the  other  patients  had  gone.  The  captain  of  the 
opposing  team  came  to  me  and  said,  *  We  don't  want  the 
cup  and  medals ;  we  want  to  draw.'  '  Well,'  I  replied, 
'  this  beats  me,  absolutely  beats  me.  You  don't  want 
the  cup  and  medals,  you  want  to  draw.'  '  Yes,'  he  said, 
'  and  a  draw  we're  going  to  have,'  whereupon  I  answered, 

6  A  draw  you  won't  b dy  well  get.     You  call  yourself 

a  sportsman.'     '  I  am  a  sportsman,*  said  he,  '  and  I'll 

let  you  see  I'm  a  sportsman.     Where's  the  remainder  of 

your  team ;    there's  only  you  in  the  ward  ?  '     '  The 

1  See  under  Definitions  for  meaning  of  abreaction. 
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doctor,'  said  I,  '  sent  the  whole  of  them  on  leave.  I'm 
going  when  they  come  back.'  c  You'll  get  no  damn 
leave,'  said  he  ;  '  over  the  verandah  you'll  go.'  He  then 
brought  his  team  across,  and  they  chucked  me  over  the 
verandah." 

From  this  you  will  see  that  the  unconscious  can  not 
only  talk,  but  can  carry  on  a  conversation. 

Incidentally,  the  dream  shows  that  patient  realises 
he  is  not  well  enough  to  leave,  or  does  not  wish  to  leave, 
and  also  that  he  still  has  a  feeling  of  inferiority.  He  is 
chucked  over  the  verandah. 

Examples  of  the  unconscious  expressing  itself  in 
words  is  by  no  means  uncommon  (sometimes  we  talk  in 
our  sleep),  but  this  mode  of  communicating  with  the 
conscious  is  not  nearly  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as 
that  of  the  puzzle-picture  method  except  in  hallucinations 
where  the  voice  method  is  the  more  usual  way. 

The  following  hallucination  of  the  same  patient  is 
an  excellent  and  striking  example  of  the  well-known 
"  hearing  voices." 

The  patient,  who  had  fought  well  in  the  war,  was 
staggering  under  the  repeated  blows  of  fortune  and  the 
insults  of  a  coarse  exacting  foreman.  At  home  in  his 
room  at  night,  when  the  wife  was  upstairs,  perhaps 
looking  after  the  children  or  gone  to  bed,  he  would  sit 
brooding  over  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  continuance  of 
which  death  seemed  preferable.  Weighed  down  by  his 
misery  he  would  piteously  moan  to  himself,  "  I've  got 
no  chance  in  life  now."  Quick  as  a  shot  back  from  his 
unconscious  would  come  the  reply  in  the  foreman's 
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voice,   "  I'm  damn  sure  you're  no  good   for   nothing 


now." 


An  interesting  instance  of  the  extraordinary  ingenuity 
of  which  the  unconscious  is  capable  in  working  up  the 
material  at  its  disposal,  and  presenting  it  in  puzzle- 
picture  form,  occurs  in  one  of  my  own  dreams. 

In  a  recent  dream  I  saw  a  young  man,  and  addressed 
him  by  name  so  that  I  knew  he  was  that  man.  He  was 
an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine,  and  he  still  appeared  as 
young  as  when  I  knew  him  as  a  young  man  at  school 
many  years  ago.  Although  he  was  that  man  he  did  not 
look  very  like  him  as  he  was  when  I  knew  him,  for  he 
had  auburn  hair  like  that  of  another  friend  of  mine, 
whereas  my  old  friend's  hair  was  brown.  Also  he  had 
a  prominent  chin,  while  that  of  my  friend  was  of  the 
small  receding  type.  Furthermore,  his  profile  and 
expression  were  like  those  of  a  third  man  whom  I  knew. 
So  that  the  man  whom  my  unconscious  had  drawn  for 
my  dream  picture  was  a  blend  of  three  men  who  had 
come  into  my  life. 

For  the  further  interpretation  of  the  dream  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  J.  W.  Brown.  When  I  told 
him  something  about  the  three  men — of  their  general 
characteristics,  and  what  they  had  done  or  not  done  in 
life — he  immediately  saw  that  my  own  mentality  and 
character  as  well  as  my  career  in  life  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  distinguishing  mental  features  and  life  history  of 
these  men. 

This  dream  I  have  given  as  showing  not  only  how 
cunningly  and  ingeniously  the  unconscious  works,  but 
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also  as  illustrating  what  is  known  as  condensation  in 
dreams.  The  three  men  and  myself  are  all  blended  or 
condensed  together  in  the  one  artistic  production  of 
the  unconscious.  This  blending  or  condensation  as  it 
is  termed,  occurs  in  the  case  of  places  as  well  as  of  people. 
A  patient  of  mine,  an  officer  in  the  Indian  Army, 
dreamt  that  he  was  looking  at  a  fertile,  well-cultivated 
hillside,  peopled  with  well-nourished  and  happy-looking 
natives,  working  in  the  fields.  There  were  a  good  many 
trees  about.  Now  in  his  dream  he  recognised  the  hill- 
side as  one  in  India  that  he  was  familiar  with,  but  the 
real  hillside  was  barren,  and  there  were  no  trees  on  it, 
and  the  people  to  be  seen  there  at  any  time  were  a  half- 
starved,  miserable-looking  lot. 

The  meaning  of  the  dream  was  this.  My  officer 
friend  was  somewhat  of  an  idealist — a  day-dreamer— 
and  was  always,  while  in  India,  building  up  fantasies 
of  later  times  when  the  people  would  be  better  fed  than 
they  were,  and  of  wishing  that  they  had  some  good 
English  soil  to  grow  their  stuff  in,  and  so  on.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  his  unconscious  brought  some  of  the 
English  fields  from  one  part  of  England  and  some  trees 
from  another  part  and  put  them  on  his  barren  hillside. 
Also  to  further  fulfil  his  wish  his  unconscious  fattened 
his  poor  natives  and  made  them  "  sleek-headed  men  and 
such  as  sleep  o'  nights."  The  scene  thus  became  a 
blend  or  condensation  of  three  different  places. 

This  blend  or  condensation  of  different  scenes  or 
persons  into  one  is  of  great  frequency.  So  much  so  that 
an  appreciable  part  of  the  work  of  dream  interpretation 
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consists  of  disentangling  the  parts,   looking  at  them 
separately,  but,  above  all,  finding  what  they  stand  for. 

This  dream  also  illustrates  well  the  wish  fulfilment 
aim  of  dreams  in  general. 

Inasmuch  as  dreams  are  projections  of  some  of  its 
own  contents  from  the  unconscious,  and  as  the  contents 
of  the  unconscious  consist  largely  of  repressed  wishes  or 
desires,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  wish  fulfilment  should 
appear  in  every  dream  ;  and  so  we  find  it. 

Sometimes  the  wishes  of  the  unconscious  are  good,  as 
in  the  Indian  officer's  dream.  More  frequently  the  un- 
conscious wishes  to  do  what  the  conscious  would  be 
ashamed  of,  or  even  terrified  at,  doing.  As  a  rule,  the 
unconscious  is  bold  and  unscrupulous,  and  exhibits 
feelings  and  wishes  that  outrage  our  conscious  sense  of 
decency,  and  are  banned  by  our  social  and  ethical  code, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  man  wishing  the  death  of  his 
wife,  which  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  wishing  to 
kill  her. 

Sometimes  the  unconscious  exhibits  a  good  deal  of 
subtilty  or  cunning  in  painting  its  dream  pictures  in 
such  a  way  that  a  comparatively  innocent-looking  part 
of  the  picture  may  represent  indirectly  a  thought  or 
wish  or  experience  that  is  or  was  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  dreamer.  For  example,  one  of  my  patients  dreamt 
that  his  nose  was  bleeding.  The  associations  he  gave  to 
this  showed  that  the  reference  was  to  an  occasion  when 
he  was  sitting  in  the  garden  at  a  convalescent  home  and 
his  nose  commenced  to  bleed.  A  sympathetic  and 
charming  young  lady  nurse  went  to  help  him,  and 
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applied  her  handkerchief  to  the  bleeding  nose.  Her 
gentle  manner  and  kind  concern  for  him  called  to  mind 
his  own  mother.  The  dream,  therefore,  revealed  a  deep 
complex  in  the  patient's  unconscious  represented  in  the 
dream  merely  by  a  bleeding  nose.  The  dream  of  the  lice 
on  the  lady's  back  has  the  same  kind  of  significance. 
Such  a  sight  might  be  very  disgusting,  but  there  is 
nothing  tragic  about  it,  whereas  wishing  one's  wife  dead 
reveals  a  potential  tragedy.  One,  therefore,  must  not 
be  misled  by  the  apparent  innocence  of  a  dream 
or  part  of  a  dream,  but  must  always  be  on  the  look 
out  for  some  simple  factor  or  element  in  the  dream  as 
possibly  covering  a  highly  important  complex  in  the 
unconscious. 

The  mechanism  that  is  responsible  for  this  mode  of 
distorting  a  dream  or  presenting  it  in  a  puzzling  way  is 
called  displacement. 

A  patient  dreamt  that  he  saw  one  of  his  fellow 
patients  being  carried  out  of  the  ward  on  a  stretcher 
dead.  The  associations  showed  that  this  fellow  patient 
had  a  bad  cough — that  a  bad  cough  meant  consumption 
— that  consumption  was  infectious,  and  that  he,  the 
dreamer,  might  catch  it. 

His  unconscious,  therefore,  in  the  dream  took  a  very 
effective  way  of  removing  the  objectionable  man  from 
the  ward.  When  kept  awake  at  night  by  the  frequent 
coughing  he  had  said  to  himself,  "  I  wish  that  chap  was 
dead,"  not  really  meaning  it. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  very  shocking  dream  picture 
may  represent  a  comparatively  harmless  thought.  For 
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the  dreamer  was  in  reality  quite  a  good  sort  and  incapable 
of  entertaining  such  a  wish  seriously  in  consciousness. 

It  seems  convenient  to  point  out  here  that  the  mind 
of  a  neurotic  shows  a  tendency  in  many  ways  to  go  back 
to  a  mode  of  thought  characteristic  of  earlier  days  in  the 
life  history  of  the  individual.  Thus  in  the  above  dream 
the  rather  blood-thirsty  wish  of  the  adult  in  wanting  the 
man  dead  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  wish  of  the 
child  that  the  man  was  away  somewhere  else — a  wish 
of  great  frequency  in  children  towards  people  who  are 
disagreeable  to  them.  We  are  often  apt  to  take  dreams 
too  seriously,  and  to  forget  that  the  unconscious  has  a 
way  of  clothing  child  thoughts  in  adult  garb. 

I  believe  this  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  CEdipus 
complex,  and  that  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles'  CEdipus 
Rex  is  little  more  than  the  child  mother-love  and  father- 
hatred  which  came  in  a  dream  to  the  dramatist,  dis- 
guised in  adult  form,  and  which  he  took  literally  and 
wove  into  his  great  play. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  got  the  plots  of  many 
of  his  stories  from  his  unconscious  in  dreams,  tells  of  one 
dream  which  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  the  (Edipus 
story  without  the  repulsive  element — that  is,  without  the 
actual  consummation.  Of  this  dream  he  remarks  with 
evident  regret,  "It  soon  became  plain  that  in  this 
spirited  tale  were  unmarketable  elements."  It  is  worth 
noting  in  passing  that  the  unconscious  of  Sophocles  told 
him  the  same  story  that  was  revealed  to  R.  L.  S.  by  his 
unconscious  some  2300  years  later,  and  has  been  told  in 
a  similar  way  to  countless  thousands  in  the  past,  is  being 
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revealed  to  thousands  to-day  (I  have  had  it  in  some 
score  or  two  of  dreams  of  different  patients)  and  will  be 
revealed  to  thousands  in  the  future. 

It  is  from  considerations  such  as  these  that  one  is 
led  to  believe  that  the  complex  is  universal — and  exists 
in  its  repressed  condition  deep  in  the  unconscious  of 
man. 

In  the  preceding  pages  it  will  not  have  escaped  notice 
that  the  terms  "complex"  and  "resistance"  have  been 
used  freely  without  any  very  definite  explanation  having 
been  offered  as  to  what  they  meant.  True  it  has  been 
possible  from  the  context  to  infer  in  a  general  way  the 
nature  of  the  mental  processes  alluded  to.  We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  assign  with  some  degree  of  precision  definite 
meanings  to  them  and  to  indicate  their  proper  conno- 
tations. 

When  we  think  of  something  that  has  been  made 
evident  to  us  through  one  or  more  of  the  senses  we  are 
said  to  have  an  idea  of  that  which  we  are  thinking  of. 
For  example,  a  man  may  think  of  his  home  or  his  wife, 
or  his  child,  or  of  some  experience  he  has  had.  Now  a 
little  reflection  will  make  it  plain  that  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  one  thing  only  without  several  associated  ideas 
coming  into  the  mind  at  the  same  time.  For  example, 
when  a  man  thinks  of  home,  then  his  wife,  family,  the 
house  itself,  garden,  dogs,  fowls,  horses,  motor  car,  etc., 
assuming  that  he  has  all  these  luxuries,  are  likely  to  come 
into  his  mind  also.  A  group  of  ideas  associated  or 
linked  together  in  this  way  is  called  a  constellation  of 
ideas.  The  term  is  taken  from  astronomy,  where  a 
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constellation  means  a  central  body  (a  sun)  with  a  number 
of  bodies  (planets)  revolving  round  it  and  attracted  to  it 
by  the  force  of  gravitation.  So,  also,  in  a  constellation 
of  ideas  there  is  a  central  principal  idea  and  a  number  of 
subsidiary  associated  minor  ideas  connected  with  it. 
When  a  constellation  or  group  of  ideas  is  accompanied 
by  a  disagreeable  affect  or  tone  of  feeling  it  is  often 
repressed  from  the  conscious  into  the  unconscious. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  wished  his  wife 
dead,  the  whole  phantasy  of  associated  ideas  was  re- 
pressed. Such  a  repressed  constellation  is  called  a 
complex.  As  a  rule  a  person's  unconscious  contains 
several  groups  of  associated  ideas,  each  group  constitut- 
ing a  complex. 

For  convenience  sake,  complexes  may  be  placed  in 
two  categories,  namely,  those  that  have  never  been  in 
consciousness  at  all,  like  the  (Edipus  complex,  the 
narcissist  complex,  the  homosexual  complex,  and 
others,  and  those  that  have  been  in  or  very  near  conscious- 
ness like  the  complex  of  the  man  who  wished  to  qualify 
as  a  genuine  hospital  patient,  who  wished  to  change 
places  with  his  brother,  and  who  wished  his  wife  dead. 
Complexes  have  in  general  a  disagreeable  affect  con- 
nected with  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are 
repressed. 

The  force  that  represses  them  and  keeps  them 
repressed  is  called  the  "  force  of  repression." 

About  the  intrinsic  nature  of  this  repressing  force 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  which  it  would  be 
out  of  place  in  an  elementary  work  to  enter  into.  Nor 
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at  this  stage  of  our  knowledge  do  we  think  that  any 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  doing  so.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  us  to  clearly  realise  that  there  is  such  a 
force,  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  for 
without  repression  there  could  be  no  such  happenings 
as  slips  of  the  tongue  or  pen,  amnesias,  complexes, 
dreams  or  hallucinations.  Indeed,  there  could  be  no 
unconscious  at  all  as  a  part  of  mind  distinct  from  con- 
sciousness. 

We  are  made  very  vividly  aware  of  the  reality  of 
repression  when  we  are  trying  hard  with  the  patient's 
co-operation  to  break  down  a  resistance.1  Breaking 
down  a  resistance  is  the  same  thing  as  overcoming  the 
force  of  repression,  and  when  the  effort  is  successful  it 
means  forcing  a  thought  out  of  the  unconscious  into 
consciousness — very  tedious  work  sometimes  requiring 
patience  and  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  energy  both  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  of  the 
patient.  All  the  associations  in  Chapter  I.,  for  example, 
took  quite  a  long  time  to  get  out,  as  may  be  imagined 
when  we  consider  how  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the 
patient  the  whole  process  is,  and  the  great  resistance 
he  offers — unconscious  resistance,  of  course. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  resistance,  the  nature  of 
which  has  been  indicated,  a  neurotic  patient  puts  up  a 
special  kind  which,  inasmuch  as  it  really  forms  part  of 
the  neurosis,  calls  for  attention  and  explanation. 

An  abnormal  man  with  a  neurosis  reminds  one,  in 
some  ways,  of  a  so-called  normal  with  a  grievance  which 

*  See  under  Definitions. 
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he  is  wishing  to  remove,  and  who,  when  he  has  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  is  still  not  happy,  but  is  on  the  look  out  for  a 
fresh  one.  The  man  was  really  happier  with  his  grievance 
than  without  it.  The  difference  between  the  two  men 
is  that  the  so-called  normal  is  aware  of  the  nature  of  his 
grievance,  whereas  the  abnormal  is  not  aware  of  the 
nature  of  his.  His  grievance  is  his  complexes. 

When  a  neurotic  gets  rid  of  his  complexes,  that  is 
when  he  is  cured,  he  misses  a  lot  in  life.  He  misses  the 
sympathy,  the  care,  the  solicitude  of  his  friends  and 
relations  as  well  as  the  attention  and  comforts  considered 
necessary  for  a  person  who  is  sick.  He  not  only  misses 
all  this,  but  it  dawns  upon  him  faintly  that  if  he  gets 
well  he  will  be  supposed  to  do  something.  He  realises, 
however  inadequately,  that  he  will  be  brought  up  against 
and  have  to  face  again  the  realities  of  life,  and  that — 
appalling  prospect — he  will  have  to  work  ! 

This  kind  of  resistance  is  observed,  and,  as  one  may 
not  be  surprised  to  learn,  is  not  uncommon  in  those 
suffering  from  war  neuroses. 

The  breaking  down  of  resistances  makes  considerable 
demands  on  the  available  energy  of  the  physician.  It 
is  the  most  exhausting  part  of  the  whole  procedure.  In 
popular  language,  it  takes  a  lot  out  of  one. 

Now  that  several  dreams  have  been  analysed,  and 
that  simple  explanations  of  the  nature  of  complexes, 
and  the  action  of  repression  have  been  given,  the  reader 
will  be  in  some  degree  prepared  to  receive  a  solution  of 
what  seems  to  be,  and  really  is,  the  very  perplexing 
problem,  "Why  is  the  unconscious  compelled  to 
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present  its  communications  in  the  form  of  puzzle 
pictures  ?  " 

This  question  whether  it  is  considered  from  a 
psychological  or  a  psychopathological  point  of  view  is 
of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  the  answer  to  it 
contains  the  key  to  the  whole  explanation  of  the 
mechanism  involved  not  only  in  the  formation  of  dreams 
but  also  of  the  neuroses,  the  psychoneuroses,  including  all 
the  hysterias,  all  the  phobias  and  obsessions,  and  in  great 
part  of  the  psychoses  as  well.  It  is  to  the  extraordinary 
scientific  clear-sightedness  of  Freud  as  well  as  to  his 
immense  capacity  for  taking  trouble  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  solution  of  this  interesting  problem.  He  suc- 
ceeded where  hosts  of  others  failed.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  give  the  main  result  of  his  discovery  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  clearness. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  complex  in  the  un- 
conscious. Attached  to  this  complex  there  is  an  affect, 
an  urgent  expression  of  the  Libido,1  striving  to  force 
this  complex  out  of  the  unconscious.  Opposed  to  this 
there  is  a  repressing  force  determined,  as  it  were,  not  to 
let  out  the  complex.  The  result  is  a  contest,  a  struggle, 
what  is  technically  called  a  conflict.  Neither  side 
actually  wins.  True  it  is  that  during  sleep  when  the 
effectiveness  of  the  repressive  force  is  diminished  the 
complex  is  forced  through,  but  when  it  appears  in 
consciousness  it  is  so  disguised,  distorted,  twisted  about 
by  the  struggle,  that  it  could  be  no  longer  recognised 
as  the  complex  such  as  it  was  in  the  unconscious.  Thus 

1  See  Chapter  VI.,  also  under  Definitions. 
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a  complex  in  the  unconscious  of  a  man  is  a  barely  re- 
pressed wish  to  be  considered  a  genuine  hospital  patient. 
This  in  its  passage  to  the  conscious  is  distorted  into  a 
presentation  of  himself  with  his  head  bandaged.  A 
man  with  an  exceptionally  strong  mother  complex 
(unconscious)  finds  himself  in  the  dream  firing  a  pistol 
into  a  room  where  his  mother  is. 

A  pistol  is  a  well-known  phallic  symbol.  A  man  has 
a  dream  about  another  man  who  has  done  him  an  injury 
and  whom  he  hates.  He  has  spoken  of  the  man  as  a 
dirty  dog.  All  this  gives  rise  to  a  complex  (uncon- 
scious). In  his  dream  he  finds  himself  fighting  with  a 
dog  (representation  in  the  conscious),  and  so  on,  and 
so  on. 

In  a  psychoneurosis  a  man  has  a  homosexual  com- 
plex (unconscious).  He  exhibits  an  intense  fear  of  dirt 
(representation  in  consciousness).  A  woman  has  phan- 
tasies due  to  repressed  sexual  desire  connected  with  a 
certain  man  (unconscious  complex).  She  gets  a  stiff 
arm  (representation  in  consciousness),  or  she  may  get 
hallucinations  of  seeing  him  or  hearing  his  voice  (pre- 
sentation in  consciousness).  A  predisposed  man  has  a 
week's  terrible  sea-sickness  resulting  in  phantasies  about 
his  stomach  (unconscious).  He  develops  a  hypochon- 
driacal  delusion  that  his  stomach  turns  over  (representa- 
tion in  consciousness),  in  all  which  examples  the 
mechanism  is  the  same,  viz.  : — 

A  constellation  of  ideas  with  a  strong  affect,  the  whole 
being  intolerable  to  consciousness,  is  repressed  into  the 
unconscious  and  becomes  a  complex.  It  there  becomes 
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the  potential  cause  of  a  dream,  a  psychoneurosis  or  a 
delusion,  in  any  of  which  cases  its  external  representation 
in  consciousness  no  trace  of  the  complex  is  even  suspected. 
It  is  left  for  a  psycho-analysis  properly  conducted  to 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  unconscious  trouble — that  is,  of 
the  complex. 


CHAPTER  III 

EXAMPLES   OF  THE   CEDIPUS   COMPLEX 

THE  revelations  disclosed  in  the  preceding  chapters  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  mind  in 
which  are  taking  place  mental  processes  of  whose  very 
existence  the  individual  is  unaware.  Inasmuch  as  he  is 
unaware  of  them  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  call  this 
part  of  the  mind  "  the  unconscious,"  and  so  accordingly 
it  has  been  named.  It  lies  in  the  very  essence  of  un- 
conscious mentation  that  the  processes  taking  place  there 
are  screened  off  from  direct  observation  by  the  conscious 
mind  just  as  it  is  an  essential  attribute  of  consciousness 
that  its  processes  shall  possess  the  quality  of  awareness. 
It  can  therefore  be  by  indirect  means  only  that  we  are 
enabled  to  gain  any  knowledge  of  the  unconscious  at  all. 
Even  then  we  can  only  get  glimpses  of  limited  portions 
of  it.  To  learn  all  about  the  unconscious  of  any  in- 
dividual is  practically  impossible.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  the  knowledge  gained  would  only  embrace  one 
man's  unconscious,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
each  man  has  an  unconscious  and,  indeed,  a  conscious  of 
his  own,  and  that  the  psychology  of  one  man  is  different 
from  that  of  another.  Nevertheless,  by  means  of  a  little 
knowledge  picked  up  here  and  there  we  can  piece  together 
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different  parts  of  the  unconscious  and  impart  some 
semblance  of  orderliness  and  uniformity  to  what  might 
be  termed  a  typical  unconscious — a  built-up  structure 
or  model  representing  an  average  or  normal  uncon- 
scious. 

To  give  our  architectural  design  some  character  of 
completeness  we  shall  include  in  it  a  brief  reference  to 
antenatal  life.  There  are  strong  a  priori  reasons  for  and 
some  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  prenatal  mentation  though,  of  course,  of  a  very 
elementary  type.  First  of  all  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  mentation  commences  at  birth,  for  that  would  mean 
a  creation  de  novo.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  common  sensations  and  feeling  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  mentation  in  the  foetus,  and  even  these  must  be 
of  a  very  primitive  restricted  kind. 

Ferenczi  attributes  to  the  foetus  a  feeling  of  omnipo- 
tence, inasmuch  as  a  feeling  of  omnipotence  is  equivalent 
to  a  feeling  of  having  everything  one  wants  and,  needless 
to  say,  the  unborn  child  has  all  its  wants  supplied  by  the 
mother. 

The  dream  of  the  patient  falling  head  downwards  and 
finding  himself  in  the  foetal  position  lends  a  semblance 
of  probability  to  the  view  that  the  dream  referred  to 
prenatal  life.  The  patient  himself  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion.  Then  there  is  the  dream  of  the  patient  that 
he  was  swimming  in  water  and  found  himself  in  a  narrow 
passage  from  which  he  was  extricated  with  difficulty. 
Asked  what  the  dream  meant,  after  a  very  few  minutes 
he  said,  "  Could  it  refer  to  birth  ?  "  He  could  not  see 
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what  else  it  could  refer  to.  Neither  could  I.  Such  an 
experience  had  never  come  to  him  in  his  conscious  life. 

Two  similar  dreams  admitting  of  this  interpretation 
only  have  been  given  me  by  patients. 

The  subject  of  prenatal  mentation  is  in  our  experience 
of  small  importance  in  practical  psycho-analysis,  and  is 
only  referred  to  here  in  order  to  make  our  account  of  the 
unconscious  inclusive  as  far  as  this  is  possible  in  a  short 
sketch. 

Soon  after  birth  the  (Edipus  complex  appears. 
Examples  of  this  have  been  given.  The  complex  is  so 
very  important  that  a  few  more  cases  out  of  the  dozens 
appearing  in  my  notes  may  be  cited.  They  will  also 
serve  as  examples  of  dream  analysis  of  which  the 
beginner  cannot  have  too  much. 

The  stimulus  to  the  first  dream  was  a  discussion 
between  patients  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  stories  of  the  Germans  having  used  their 
dead  soldiers  for  making  glycerine  out  of  them.  The 
dreamer  believed  the  stories,  and  in  the  morning  brought 
me  the  dream.  "  I  saw  my  father  dead,  and  '  they  ' 
put  him  in  an  oven — a  lot  of  fellows  put  him  in.  He  was 
naked.  I  could  see  him  steaming.  We  wanted  to  make 
glycerine  out  of  him."  As  in  the  case  of  the  father  with 
"  eyes  like  balls  of  fire  "  there  was  no  doubt  in  this  case 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  dead  man. 

I  give  an  abstract  of  another  dream  by  the  same 
patient.  "  Peters  "  (a  patient  with  whom  the  dreamer 
identifies  himself)  "  and  I  went  to  church.  .  .  .  The 
parson  invited  us  into  the  pulpit  .  .  .  we  went,  but 
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instead  of  preaching  we  commenced  to  curse  and 
swear.  .  .  .  The  congregation  threw  hymn-books  and 
prayer-books  at  us.  ...  Headed  by  the  parson  they 
hauled  us  out  of  the  church."  Associations  with  the 
parson  gave  "  God — a  man  in  authority — makes  you 
feel  as  if  you  were  in  a  strong  man's  power — the  Captain 
of  your  company — Lt.  Money — my  father.  My  father 
was  a  strong  man — a  wrestler — he  used  to  preach  ;  if  he 
saw  me  in  a  pulpit  he  would  think  /  was  in  a  place  where 
I  had  no  call — a  place  where  he  would  not  allow  me  to  be. 
He  has  turned  me  out  of  the  house  many  a  time." 

Associations  to  church  met  with  great  resistance. 
Afterwards,  when  the  patient  became  more  accustomed 
to  dream  analysis,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  the 
church  meant.  He  said  he  had  been  thinking  about  it 
and  felt  sure  it  meant  the  mother.  Church  is  a  well- 
known  symbol  for  mother — mother  church. 

In  this  case,  too,  although  the  father  was  disguised 
there  was  no  mistaking  his  identity. 

A  patient  was  sent  to  hospital  for  treatment.  His 
wife  was  terrified  at  his  conduct.  One  night  when  in 
bed  with  her  he  hurled  a  wood-chopper  at  the  window, 
smashing  the  glass  and  the  framework. 

After  taking  his  case  and  gaining  his  confidence  I 
questioned  him  as  follows  : — 

Q.  Why  did  you  sling  the  chopper  at  the  window  ? 

A.  I  slung  it  at  a  man  who  was  looking  in  at  the 
window. 

Q.  What  sort  of  man  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Anything  about  him  that  you  noticed  ? 

A.  He  had  his  sleeves  tucked  up. 

Q.  Who  comes  into  your  mind  when  you  think  of  a 
man  with  his  sleeves  tucked  up  ? 

A.  Mr.  Weston,  the  workshop  instructor. 

Q.  And  then  ? 

A.  My  eldest  brother — he  works  that  way. 

Q.  And  then  ? 

A.  (After  a  long  pause.)  My  father — he  also  works 
that  way. 

Q.  Any  one  else  ? 

A.  (After  a  good  try.)    No — no  one  else. 

I  then  remarked,  "  It  would  appear  as  if  the  man 
looking  in  at  the  window  might  have  been  one  of  the 
three.  Does  it  appear  so  to  you  ?  "  "I  suppose  so. 
I  can't  think  of  any  one  else  that  it  could  be." 

Q.  Which  of  the  three  do  you  think  it  was  ? 

A.  My  father. 

Q.  Why  ? 

A.  Because  the  man  at  the  window  had  a  moustache 
like  my  father.  Weston  and  my  brother  are 
clean  shaven. 

Q.  What  sort  of  man  is  your  father  ? 

A.  He  is  a  good  worker — a  blacksmith  striker — a  cob- 
bler also — a  good  all-round  hand — a  smart  man 
— tall  and  well-built — takes  care  of  his  home — a 
steady  man — well  conducted — moderate  hi  drink 
— earns  £5  a  week  or  more — we  are  very  good 
friends — he  thinks  a  lot  of  his  children — generous 
— he  often  gives  me  five  bob  when  I  go  home. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  any  time  when  you  felt  hostile 

towards  your  father  or  afraid  of  him  ? 
A.  No,  I  always  felt  friendly  and  affectionate  to 

him. 
Q.  You  feel  satisfied  now  that  the  figure  at  the  window 

was  a  picture  of  your  father  ? 
A.  Oh  yes.     I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 
Q.  How  then  do  you  account  for  your  slinging  a 

wood-chopper  at  him  ? 
A.  I  don't  know.     I  don't  remember  any  time  when  I 

felt  like  that. 
Q.  Still,  there  must  have  been  such  a  time,  for  you 

have  seen  clearly  that  the  image  of  your  father 

at  the  window  must  have  come  out  of  your  own 

unconscious  mind  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  such  a 

time. 

Q.  Do  you  only  suppose  it  ? 
A.  It  must  be  true. 
Q.  When  was  it  then  ? 
A.  It  must  have  been  when  I  was  so  young  that  I 

have  forgotten  all  about  it — when  I  was  a  very 

young  child. 
Q.  You  have  a  child  of  your  own  about  six.     Did  he 

ever  show  any  sign  of  fear  of  you  ? 
A.  No — that  is,  yes,  of  course  he  did  when  he  was  a 

baby ;    if  he  was  frightened  he  would  cling  to 

his  mother. 

Q.  Does  he  remember  anything  about  that  now  ? 
A.  No,  he  doesn't  know  anything  about  it  now. 
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Q.  You  are  satisfied  now  that  a  baby  can  hate  and 
fear  his  father  and  forget  all  about  it  after- 
wards ? 

A.  Yes,  I  understand  it  now. 

Some  days  after  this  the  patient  brought  me  a  dream. 
He  said  : — 

"  On  Thursday  night  I  was  very  restless  and  dreamt 
that  I  went  home  and  found  the  wife  dead." 

Q.  Was  any  one  else  in  the  room  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  two  children  were  on  the  sofa,  asleep. 
They  might  have  been  dead,  too — a  Mrs. 
Robertson,  a  neighbour,  was  there  and  several 
women  whom  I  did  not  recognise — they  were 
neighbours,  too,  I  think. 

Q.  What  sort  of  woman  is  Mrs.  Robertson  ? 

A.  A  good  woman,  about  forty — kind,  tidy,  clean, 
industrious,  cheerful — a  good  mother — looks 
after  her  children  well,  and  is  good  to  her 
husband.  When  she  saw  me  come  into  the 
room  (in  the  dream)  she  said,  "  Oh !  here's  Jim." 

Q.  When  you  think  of  Mrs.  Robertson  who  comes 
into  your  mind  ? 

A.  My  wife. 

Q.  Any  one  else  ? 

A.  (After  a  pause.)    My  mother. 

Q.  Are  you  fond  of  your  wife  ? 

A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  to  her  long  before  you  married 
her? 

A.  Three  years. 
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Q.  Now  of  all  the  young  ladies  whom  you  met, 

what  was  there  about  your  wife  that  attracted 

you  to  her  more  than  to  the  other  girls  you 

knew  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  ;  she  was  a  nice,  kind,  jolly  girl,  and 

I  was  fond  of  her. 
Q.  Think  well  now.     Did  she  then,  or  does  she  now, 

remind  you  of  any  one  you  know  ? 
A.  (After  a  short  pause.)    Why  yes,  certainly,  my 

mother. 

Q.  Do  you  really  wish  your  wife  dead  ? 
A.  Of  course  not ;  we  are  very  fond  of  one  another. 
We  continued   our  conversations   in  question   and 
answer  fashion  until  he  realised  quite  clearly  that  every 
baby  turning  to  the  mother,  as  it  does  for  food,  warmth, 
attention,  and  protection,  feels,  as  it  were,  the  mother  as 
part  of  itself,  and  always  wants  to  be  close  to  the  mother 
except  when  it  is  asleep.     Then  I  said,  "  Now  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  why  you  think  the  baby  mind  hates  the  father 
and  fears  him." 

A.  Because  it  loves  the  mother  more  than  the  father. 

Q.  Any  other  reason  ? 

A.  Because  it  turns  to  the  mother  for  everything  it 

wants. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? 
A.  Because    the    father    doesn't    want     the    baby 

there. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? 

A.  Because  the  father  wants  the  mother  for  himself 
and  the  baby  also  wants  the  mother  for  itself. 
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Q.  Any  other  way  of  putting  it  ? 

A.  Father  and  child  both  want  the  mother's  love, 
and  that  is  why  the  child  hates  and  fears  the 
father  and  thinks  the  father  wants  to  kill  it. 

It  took  quite  a  long  time  to  get  out  all  these  answers. 
I  then  said,  "  Do  you  realise  now  what  has  really  hap- 
pened to  your  mind  ?  "  "I  suppose,"  he  replied,  "  that 
in  some  ways  I  must  be  thinking  as  I  did  when  I  was  a 
child.  At  times  I  feel  that  I  am  childish,  and  I  know  I 
am  but  little  use  as  a  man."  He  referred  to  his  state  of 
psycho-sexual  impotence. 

At  this  stage  of  the  analysis  the  patient  had  been 
six  weeks  under  treatment  and  had  no  return  of  seeing 
the  father  at  the  window.  He  had  much  improved  in 
other  ways,  the  most  important  improvement,  with  the 
exception  of  the  disappearance  of  the  hallucinations, 
being  a  gradual  return  of  confidence  in  himself.  He  was 
gaining  a  clear  insight  into  his  mental  condition  and 
could  answer  questions  on  all  that  had  been  done  in  the 
course  of  the  analysis,  which,  though  still  far  from  com- 
plete, I  had  reason  to  believe  had  almost  done  its  work. 
I  wished,  however,  to  try  how  far  back  it  was  possible 
to  penetrate  into  his  childhood  days.  This  turned  out 
to  be  more  difficult  than  I  expected,  considering  the 
relatively  high  standard  of  intelligence  shown  by  the 
patient.  He  showed  at  first  complete  amnesia  for  his 
life's  experience  up  to  the  age  of  six  when  he  went  to 
school.  However,  I  went  on  and  got  him  to  remember 
some  small  details  about  his  early  life  at  home.  We  got 
on  to  the  first  day  he  went  to  school  and,  after  much 
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effort,  to  an  occasion  farther  back  when  he  accidentally 
broke  a  large  vase,  and  was  afraid  of  being  punished  by 
his  father.  He  believes  he  was  about  four  years  old  at 
the  time.  He  cannot  remember  having  ever  recalled 
the  incident  since  it  happened  until  now.  Further 
pressed,  he  remembers  being  frightened  about  the  bogey 
man.  Remembers  being  put  to  bed  by  his  eldest  sister 
fourteen  years  older  than  himself — remembers  the 
wooden  bed — remembers  being  told  to  go  to  sleep  or  the 
bogey  man  would  come  for  him — remembers  being  afraid 
of  the  dark  when  the  gas  was  put  out.  I  said  to  him, 
"  Who  do  you  think  the  bogey  man  is  ?  "  At  once  he 
replied,  "  The  father." 

A  patient,  a  dreamy,  sad-looking  man  of  thirty-four, 
single,  gave  as  his  reason  for  not  getting  married  that  he 
was  too  fond  of  his  mother  and  didn't  like  to  leave  her. 
One  day  he  brought  me  a  dream  of  which  the  following 
is  only  a  fragment :  "  The  man  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
boss.  He  had  something  in  his  hand  which  seemed  to 
be  a  sort  of  knife-revolver.  He  seemed  to  be  tempting 
me.  He  fired  a  shot  into  a  room." 

Q.  Who  comes  into  your  mind  when  you  think  of 
the  man  ? 

A.  The  Devil — (afterwards) — myself. 

Q.  Did  any  one  seem  to  be  in  the  room  ? 

A.  It  might  be  my  mother. 

Q.  What  comes  into  your  mind  when  you  think  of 
a  pistol  ?  (here  came  a  large  number  of 
associations  after  which) 

A.  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  those  things. 
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A  pistol,  of  course,  is  a  well-known  phallic  symbol,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  dream  is  obvious. 

The  same  patient  brought  another  dream.  He 
said  :  "I  don't  think  I  was  really  asleep.  I  saw  a  naked 
body  on  a  bed.  It  was  a  female  body.  I  saw  a  knife 
being  stuck  into  the  back  of  the  body.  It  went  in 
slowly.  There  was  no  blood.  It  was  a  long  knife." 

The  associations  took  a  long  time  to  get  out,  but  he 
finally  gave  as  associations  to  the  body,  first  the  sister 
of  the  ward  and  afterwards  his  mother.  For  the  person 
who  stuck  the  knife  in  he  gave  himself. 

The  dagger  is  a  phallic  symbol.  In  dream  displace- 
ment the  back  often  represents  the  front. 

I  have  several  dreams  of  this  kind  from  other 
patients,  the  associations  to  which  point  to  the  mother 
complex  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  (Edipus  complex,  consisting  of  mother-love  and 
father-hatred-fear,  I  repeat,  appears  to  be  universal. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  OUTLINES  OF  ONTOGENETIC  AND  PHYLOGENETIC 
SEXUAL  EVOLUTION 

IN  addition  to  the  (Edipus  complex  there  are  found  in 
the  unconscious  two  others  of  great  importance — the 
narcissus  complex  and  the  homosexual  complex,  both 
of  which  are  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  sex  life 
history  of  the  individual  that  for  this  reason  as  well  as 
for  purposes  of  psychological  enlightenment  generally 
it  will  be  desirable  to  give  here  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
ontogenesis  of  sexual  evolution  from  birth  to  maturity. 
Such  a  sketch  will  necessarily  involve  some  repetition 
in  the  form  of  reference  to  matters  already  dealt  with. 

Observation  of  babies  and  speculation  arising  there- 
from as  to  what  is  in  their  minds  lead  one  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  primitive  mentation,  before  the  functional 
development  of  the  sense  organs,  and  probably  for  some 
time  afterwards,  is  made  up  of  feelings  and  wishes  only 
— feelings  of  hunger,  cold  and  discomfort,  when  these 
occur,  and  of  pleasure  and  a  vague  sense  of  protection 
due  to  contact  with  the  mother — wishes  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  needs  and,  according  to  Ferenczi,  wishes 
to  be  back  again  in  the  comfortable  quarters  from  which 
they  were  so  recently  expelled.  In  some  of  my  cases 
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of  war  neuroses  with  suicidal  leanings  there  seems 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  latter  view  inasmuch  as  in  the 
last  analysis  the  impulse  represented  a  distinct  wish  or 
urging  to  return  to  the  mother.  One  such  patient  said 
to  me,  "  I  feel  nervous  and  my  sleep  is  disturbed.  When 
I  awake  it  seems  as  if  some  one  had  been  calling  to  me — 
some  one  trying  to  speak  to  me  from  the  other  side." 

Q.  Who  comes  into  your  mind  ? 

A.  My  mother.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  she  were  calling 
to  me  to  come  to  her.  I  have  heard  her  voice. 

A  further  note  taken  later  on  reads,  "  I  have  stood 
looking  over  the  pier  into  the  water  and  have  felt  a 
strong  impulse  to  jump  in.  I  don't  think  I  meant  to 
do  it ;  it  seemed  as  if  some  one  was  inviting  me  to  do 
it." 

Q.  Who  comes  into  your  mind  ? 

A.  Myself.  I  am  getting  practically  useless.  The 
old  woman  comes  into  my  mind. 

I  have  a  later  note :  "  The  patient  connects  the 
mother's  voice  at  night  with  the  urging  to  jump  in." 
In  this  connection  it  will  be  remembered  that  water  is  a 
mother  symbol. 

In  another  case  the  impulse  was  to  rejoin  a  sister  at 
the  other  side.  The  sister  in  this  case  was  a  strong 
mother  transference. 

In  several  other  cases  the  impulse  could  be  distinctly 
traced  to  the  wish  to  join  the  mother. 

Remembering  that  these  neuroses  represent  a  regres- 
sion along  certain  channels  to  infantile  conditions,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  act  is  prompted  by  an 
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unconscious  wish  to  return  to  the  prenatal  state.  The 
question  also  is  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  a  similarly 
aroused  impulse  is  present  with  all  suicides. 

This  is  in  part  a  digression.  To  return  to  the  subject. 
Owing  to  the  close  intimacy  between  the  mother  and 
the  baby  and  the  complete  dependence  and  helplessness 
of  the  latter,  combined  with  the  fact  that  there  can  be 
nothing  in  the  child  mind  corresponding  to  thinking 
processes  such  as  are  experienced  by  grown-ups,  wrhen  it 
is  further  realised  that  the  child's  feelings  are  subjective 
and  that  it  cannot  as  yet,  owing  to  the  non-development 
of  function  in  the  sense  organs — their  almost  uselessness 
in  forming  percepts — have  learnt  to  regard  anything 
objectively,  there  can  hardly  remain  a  doubt  but  that  it 
feels  the  mother  as  part  of  itself  as  life  of  its  life.  Hence 
it  comes  that  self-love  and  mother-love  are  inseparable 
as  primitive  mental  processes,  and  that  the  mother  image 
takes  up  its  lifelong  abode  in  the  unconscious  often  to 
appear  in  later  life  hi  dreams  or  hallucinations,  disguised 
more  or  less  after  the  manner  customary  in  these  ap- 
pearances, and  in  this  way  bringing  confirmatory 
evidence  to  bear  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  above 
speculations. 

The  father-hatred-fear  complex  must  appear  about 
the  same  time. 

During  infancy  what  Freud  calls  the  polymorph 
perverse  manifestation  of  the  sex  Libido  is  much  in 
evidence.  This  consists  of  a  germinal  form  of  sexual 
pleasure  connected  with  sucking  the  mother's  breast, 
with  sucking  its  own  thumb  and  with  sucking,  touching, 
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or  friction  against  various  parts  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane — called  by  Freud  the  erogenous  zones.  He 
calls  it  polymorph  because  the  pleasurable  feeling  is 
produced  by  different  kinds  of  stimulation  of  different 
parts  of  the  body  and  perverse  because  the  aim  and 
object  do  not  correspond  with  what  is  later  considered 
to  be  normal  sexuality.  This  period  is  also  called  the 
period  of  auto-erotism  because  the  child's  own  body  is 
the  sexual  object  of  the  child.  This  polymorph  pleasure 
feeling  stage  may  be  regarded  as  preparatory  for  a 
future  and  biologically  useful  stage  of  sexuality,  but 
also,  rather  unfortunately,  as  preparing  the  way  as  well 
for  possible  aberrations  of  the  sex  instinct  leading  to 
perversions  which  serve  no  useful  purpose.  This  auto- 
erotism  or  self-love  of  the  infant  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  embryonic  form  of  a  more  fully-developed  narcissism l 
appearing  later. 

Progressing  by  gradations  this  first  stage  of  sexual 
life  activity  passes  into  what  Freud  calls  the  latency 
period,  during  which  psychic  forces  of  an  inhibitory 
tendency  appear — forces  tending  to  repress  the  selfish 
egotism,  impulsiveness,  shameless  exhibitionism,  and 
dirty  habits  characteristic  of  baby  life.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  these  forces,  too,  the  child 
begins  to  show  some  consideration  for  other  people 
and  some  regard  for  the  customary  decencies  of 
society. 

The  inhibiting  or  repressing  forces  at  work  are  shame, 
loathing,  and  the  dawning  of  sympathy.  Sublimation 

1  Self-love.     See  lower  down. 
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begins  now.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  repressed  energy 
previously  engaged  in  infantile  sexual  processes  is  now 
in  part  diverted  into  non-sexual  channels,  principally 
play,  at  first  at  any  rate,  afterwards  into  intellectual 
processes  having  a  useful  objective.  Sublimation  is 
strictly  analogous  to  the  parallel  process  of  the  well- 
known  transformation  of  energy  in  the  material  world, 
e.g.  the  energy  of  burning  coal  into  the  energy  of  motion 
of  a  train  or  a  ship.  Not  all  libido  or  sex  energy  is  thus 
transformed  in  the  latency  period.  Some  of  it  becomes 
latent,  attached  to  the  Ego  and  potential  for  the  sex 
energy  subsequently  to  be  utilised  as  such,  and  a  portion 
is  engaged  in  such  sexual  manifestations  as  are  still 
exhibited  during  this  period.  Following  the  same  laws 
as  that  of  so-called  physical  energy  none  of  it  is  anni- 
hilated. 

At  the  approach  of  puberty  another  stage  is  entered 
upon  when  the  latent  or  potential  or  unsublimed  energy 
becomes  again  active  (kinetic)  and  reinforced  by  energy 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  internal  and 
external  genital  organs.  The  sexuality  of  the  erogenous 
zones  begins  to  fade  and  the  energy  in  connection  with 
them  is  diverted  to  and  concentrated  at  the  genital  zone. 

Secondary  narcissism  appears. 

This  narcissism  presents  a  puzzling  problem  which 
has  not  yet  been  completely  solved.  There  appear  to 
be  two  aspects  of  it  which  may  be  called  the  Ego  aspect 
and  the  sex  Libido  aspect  respectively.  The  Ego  aspect 
is  comparatively  simple.  It  is  found  in  every  one  as 
Ego-centricity,  selfishness,  conceit,  and  self-esteem  in 
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degrees  varying  from  the  mental  attitude  of  the  man 
who  has  an  extremely  modest  opinion  of  his  capabilities 
upwards,  involving  on  its  way  the  man  who  has  a  "  guid 
conceit  of  himself"  to  the  megalomaniac  whose  Ego- 
centricity  may  go  so  far  as  to  cause  him  to  identify  him- 
self with  God.  Malvolio  is  a  good  example  of  a  man 
"full  of  self-love"  who  tastes  "with  a  distempered 
appetite."  Extreme  megalomania  is  common  in  the 
psychoses.  The  sex  Libido  aspect  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  myth  from  the  name  of  the  hero  of  which  the 
word  narcissism  is  derived.  In  this  myth  Narcissus  is 
represented  as  a  beautiful  youth  looking  into  a  pool  of 
water  and  falling  in  love  with  his  own  image  reflected 
from  the  glassy  surface. 

This  narcissism  may  be  regarded  as  a  recrudescence 
of,  and  a  new  growth  implanted  upon,  the  original 
auto-erotism  of  the  child. 

The  origin  of  secondary  narcissism  is  probably  in 
this  wise. 

With  the  development  of  the  genitals,  compelling 
for  sexuality  a  new  aim,  the  mother-love  complex  in  the 
unconscious  may  be  supposed  to  receive  a  shock.  Quite 
tolerable  to  the  Ego  before  this,  it  now  becomes  intoler- 
able. The  unconscious  can  no  longer  say,  "  I  love  my 
mother."  Instead  of  this  it  says,  "  I  love  myself." 
Regarded  in  this  light  narcissism  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  defence  mechanism  against  the  mother  complex  which 
accordingly  becomes  more  deeply  repressed  into  the 
unconscious. 

Narcissism  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  stage  in  the  evolution 
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of  sex — a  transition  stage  in  the  normal  course  of  events. 
In  a  few  cases  the  flow  of  Libido  is  checked  and  remains 
attached  to  the  Ego.  A  short  reference  to  such  cases 
will  be  made  later.  At  present  it  is  more  in  accordance 
with  our  plan  to  follow  up  the  normal  evolutionary  mode 
of  progression  of  the  sex  Libido.  Many  people  no  doubt 
would  think  that  there  is  little  more  to  be  said,  and  that 
when  the  individual  finds  himself  an  unsatisfactory  love 
object  he  naturally  turns  to  the  woman.  It  seems, 
however,  that  this  view,  attractive  from  its  simplicity, 
is  not  in  accordance  with  fact,  but  that  in  reality,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  the  course  to  heterosexuality 
carries  the  individual  through  a  homosexual  stage  on 
the  way. 

For  the  truth  of  this  statement  there  is  a  large  and 
growing  volume  of  evidence  both  ontogenetic  and 
phylogenetic. 

Psycho-analysis  of  people  in  whom  repressed  homo- 
sexuality would  never  be  suspected  shows  that,  never- 
theless, it  is  there,  and  there  are  already  plenty  of  com- 
pleted analyses  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  homosexual 
complex  in  persons  who  are  ordinarily  considered  to  be 
normal.  All  deep  attachments  of  the  pure  friendship 
type  between  men  are  recognised  by  psycho-analysts  as 
having  a  homosexual  basis  in  the  unconscious.  Many 
historical  cases  such  as  those  of  David  and  Jonathan, 
Damon  and  Pythias,  Castor  and  Pollux  bear  this  inter- 
pretation and  the  friendship  of  Shakespeare  for  the 
Unknown  to  whom  he  writes  his  sonnets  is  another  case 
in  point. 
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When  Browning  in  "  Pauline  "  writes  the  lines — 

"  So  that  I  might  unlock  the  sleepless  brood 
Of  fancies  from  my  soul,  their  lurking  place," 

he  is  referring  to  his  homosexual  complex  from  which 
he  is  struggling  to  free  himself. 

I  have  had  numerous  cases  of  patients  who  hallu- 
cinated, or  saw  in  dreams,  men  for  whom  they  had 
formed  a  very  deep  friendship  and  whom  they  had  seen 
killed  in  the  War. 

All  were  unconscious  homosexuals. 

In  two  cases  that  I  successfully  analysed  recently 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  complex  being  present. 
One  was  a  "  certified  true  "  epileptic  and  the  other  a  man 
with  well-marked  symptoms  of  paranoia. 

In  all  these  cases,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  complex  never 
becomes  conscious  unless  it  is  made  so  by  analysis,  for 
which,  however,  in  normal  people  there  is  no  need.  An 
analysis  is  indicated  only  in  the  cases  of  people  who  want 
to  become  psycho-analysts  and  of  those  who  require 
psycho-analytic  treatment  to  rid  them  of  their  mental 
troubles. 

The  opinion  that  homosexuality  is  a  phase  in  phylo- 
genetic  evolution  receives  strong  confirmation  from 
some  recent  observations  on  monkeys  by  two  American 
neurologists — Dr.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Kempf.1  Dr. 
Hamilton's  observations  on  monkeys  and  baboons 
were  made  under  normal  environmental  conditions. 


1  The  Psycho-analytic  Review,  vol.  iv.  No.  2,  "  The  Social  and  Sexual 
Behaviour  of  Infrahuman  Primates  with  some  Comparable  Facts 
in  Human  Behaviour,"  Edward  J.  Kempf. 
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Dr.  Kempf  s  monkeys  were  caged,  but  he  states  that  his 
observations  thoroughly  corroborate  those  of  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton. From  these  observations  it  is  made  abundantly 
clear  that  the  homosexual  interests  of  the  monkeys 
precede  and  are  greater  than  the  heterosexual — that  is 
to  say,  the  sexual  attraction  of  male  for  male  is  greater 
than  that  of  male  for  female.  It  seems  even  probable 
in  these  cases  that  this  preliminary  experience  in  homo- 
sexual acts  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  a 
transference  to  a  less  desired  heterosexual  object  but  a 
more  useful  one — one  fulfilling  a  biological  necessity, 
namely,  that  of  continuing  the  race. 

It  would  therefore  appear  as  if  homosexuality  were 
simply  a  further  stage  in  the  evolution  of  sex.  From 
this  stage,  as  a  new  starting  point,  several  developments 
are  possible,  the  chief  of  which  may  be  briefly  indicated 
as  follows : — 

1.  The    change    to    normal    heterosexual    love    is 
supposed  to  come  in  this  way.     The  homosexuality  of 
the  unconscious  becomes  intolerable  to  the  personality, 
and  therefore  the  "  I  love  him  "  becomes  converted  into 
"  I  don't  love  him.     I  love  her."     The  forces  of  shame, 
loathing,  and  disgust  which  come  to  distinguish  man  in 
the   course   of  evolution   from   his   animal   forefathers 
would  bring  about  this  reversal  and  transference  of  the 
Libido.     Furthermore,   by  projection,   out  of  "  I  love 
her,"  comes  "  She  loves  me."     This  is  the  ideal  state  of 
affairs. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  in  abnormal  cases  this  reversal 
of  the  Libido  may  result  in  a  return  to  narcissism  by 
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this  mechanism.  "  I  love  him  "  becomes  "  I  don't  love 
him,  I  love  myself,  and  therefore  I  am  a  lovable  person — 
people  love  me— they  regard  me  as  a  superior  sort  of 
person — therefore  I  am  a  superior  sort  of  person  "  the 
Malvolio  type  resulting  in  grandiose  ideas.  I  fancy 
there  is  something  of  the  Malvolio  in  all  of  us — a  good 
deal  in  most  of  us. 

3.  The  man  may  remain  a  homosexual  and  become 
a  manifest  invert  seeking  and  continuing  to  seek  one  of 
his  own  sex  as  his  love  object.  This  was  apparently 
normal  among  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  their  highest 
cultural  development.  It  is  common  now  among  certain 
Eastern  nations,  and  is  moderately  common  among 
Europeans.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  complex,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  in  the  unconscious  at  all. 

The  evolution  may  stop  at  the  homosexual  stage, 
giving  rise  to  a  complex  of  high  pathological  productivity. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  whole  question  of 
sexual  aim  and  object  is  not  nearly  so  simple  a  matter 
as  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  the  much-to-be-desired 
goal  of  the  sexual  impulse — that  is,  heterosexuality  for 
the  biological  end  of  procreation — is  not  always  reached. 
In  fact  the  flow  of  the  Libido — the  course  of  sexual 
evolution — may,  it  would  appear,  be  checked  at  any 
stage  in  some  degree  or  altogether,  and  this  is  really 
what  should  reasonably  be  expected.  It  would  be 
surprising  if  it  were  otherwise.  For  here  we  have  an 
instinct,  urgent,  pressing,  wishing  to  assert  itself  all 
through  life  and  finding  itself  constantly  being  thwarted 
by  all  sorts  of  barriers  and  obstacles,  internal  and 
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external,  internal  of  phylogenetic  origin,  arising  in  the 
evolution  of  the  race  probably  with  the  dawn  of  con- 
sciousness whose  appearance  would  bring  with  it  a 
resistance,  becoming  stronger  as  generations  went  on, 
against  the  mother-love  desire  and  against  incestuous 
desires  in  general,  external  arising  out  of  the  needs  and 
conventions  of  society  from  the  times  of  the  totem  to 
our  present  age  of  seemingly  accepted,  but  in  reality 
ever-changing  notions  of  civilisation  and  resulting  in  a 
sex  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  as  yet  afar  off. 
Psycho-analysis  is  making  it  clearer  day  by  day  that  it 
is  those  barriers  and  suppressions,  those  social  needs 
"  that  war  against  the  strength  of  youth  "  that  give 
rise  to  repression  and  to  the  formation  of  complexes 
resulting  in  all  sorts  of  nervous  and  mental  disorders. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
repression  brings  its  compensations  and,  rightly  con- 
sidered, more  than  compensations.  It  is  this  energy 
which  otherwise  would  be  used  for  sexual  purposes  only 
that  becomes  transformed  into  every  kind  of  useful 
work,  imitative  or  creative  —  artistic,  literary,  and 
scientific.  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  without  repres- 
sion we  should  have  no  neuroses  or  mental  disturbance 
of  any  kind  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  still  be 
mentally  on  the  same  plane  as  the  anthropoid  ape. 

The  checking  or  damming  of  the  flow  of  the  Libido 
at  any  stage — called  a  fixation  stage — would  on  a  priori 
reasoning,  seem  bound  to  give  rise  to  untoward  conse- 
quences, the  most  obvious  of  which  would  be  a  diverting 
of  the  flow  into  other  channels  were  such  available.  As 
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a  matter  of  fact  such  outlets  do  exist,  but  the  flow  of 
the  Libido  into  them  gives  rise  to  pathological  results. 
For  example,  supposing  the  flow  to  be  checked  at  the 
homosexual  stage,  the  resulting  disorder  of  mentation 
may  be  paranoia  or  chronic  delusional  insanity.  The 
mechanism  by  which  this  transformation  of  energy  takes 
place  is  this — the  vagaries  of  the  Libido  one  might  call  it — 

1.  The  homosexuality  of  the  unconscious  is  equivalent 
to  the  unconscious  saying,  "  I  love  persons  of  the  same 
sex  as  my  own." 

2.  This  feeling  (in  the  cases  under  consideration) 
becomes  in  course  of  time  more  and  more  intolerable  to 
the  Ego.     A  struggle  or  conflict  goes  on  increasing  in 
intensity  until  at  last  the  Ego  wins  with  the  result  that 
the  affect  is  reversed,  and  the  feeling  becomes  changed, 
the  unconscious  saying,  "  I  do  not  love  persons  of  the 
same  sex.     I  hate  them." 

3.  By  a  principle  called  projection,  which  any  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  think  it  out  can  easily  under- 
stand,   "  I   hate   them "    becomes   changed   to   "  they 
hate  me." 

4.  "They  hate  me  "  becomes  "they  detest  me ;  they 
are  conspiring  to  do  me  an  injury ;  they  want  to  kill  me 
— therefore  I  shall  kill  some  one." 

Hence  come  the  well-known  delusions  of  persecution. 
Paranoia  is  only  one  of  the  pathological  conditions  that 
may  arise  out  of  fixation  at  the  homosexual  stage.  The 
complex  may  also  be  the  underlying  cause  of  certain 
phobias,  e.g.  fear  of  dirt  in  a  case  of  mine,  and  hysterias 
as  well  as  of  many  abnormal  exhibitions  of  conduct. 
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The  above  outline  sketch  of  normal  sex  evolution, 
with  brief  reference  to  a  few  out  of  the  many  possible 
aberrations  of  the  sex  impulse,  and  no  reference  at  all 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  to  some  important  complexes 
(e.g.  the  anal-erotic)  requires  certain  modifications — 

1.  The  periods  or  stages  are  not  sharply  marked  off 
from  one  another  but  overlap. 

2.  The  CEdipus  complex,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
is  not  limited  to  any  one  period,  but  remains  with  us  to 
the  end,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  narcissism  or 
self-love    even    in   the    most   pronounced    altruists    or 
philanthropists.    The  homosexual  complex  would  appear 
to  be  universal  from  the  time  of  its  inception. 

3.  Traces  of  the  polymorph  perverse,  and  in  some 
cases  much  more  than  traces  persist,  and  may  become 
pathological  as,  for  instance,  when  looking,  kissing,  or  mas- 
turbation become  substitutes  for  the  normal  sexual  act. 

4.  The  course  of  evolution  may  be  more  or  less 
modified  by  external  causes,  e.g.  by  early  experience,  by 
observation  of  coitus  between  a  man  and  a  woman, 
especially    between    parents,    early    seductions    in    the 
nature  of  masturbatory  acts,  actual  seduction  in  early 
years  long  before  the  age  of  puberty — in  fact,  by  any 
early  experiences  giving  rise  to  pleasurable  feelings  that 
can  be  placed  under  the  heading  of  sexuality.     It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  an  exact  line  and  be 
able  to  affirm  to  what  extent  the  experiences  of  early 
life  influence  the  trend  of  future  sexual  aberrations  or 
conjoin  to  guide  the  course  of  the  Libido  into  the  path 
of  biological  utility. 


CHAPTER  V 

CASES    ILLUSTRATIVE   OF   HOMOSEXUALITY,    PARANOIA 
AND   ANAL-EROTISM 

THE  case  I  am  now  about  to  describe  is  exceedingly 
instructive  from  several  points  of  view.  It  illustrates 
very  well  the  mental  phase  of  narcissism  passing  into  a 
condition  of  repressed  homosexuality.  Unlike  the 
previous  cases  which  would  come  under  the  heading  of 
anxiety  neuroses — of  men  with  trembling  hands  and 
great  hyperactivity  of  deep  tendon  reflexes,  men  with 
anxious  expressions  whose  sleep  was  broken  and  dis- 
turbed by  terrifying  dreams,  and  who,  in  many  cases, 
were  experiencing  still  more  terrifying  hallucinations, 
visual  and  aural,  this  man  was  as  steady  as  a  rock  and 
exhibited  no  physical  signs  either  of  organic  disease  or 
of  functional  nervous  disturbance.  His  morbid  fears, 
if  any,  were  of  a  very  trifling  nature,  and  his  mental 
symptoms  pointed  on  the  one  hand  to  a  well-marked 
exaltation,  an  over-estimation  of  his  importance  and 
capabilities,  and  on  the  other  to  equally  strongly-marked 
suspicions  of  feelings  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  others 
towards  himself — feelings  similar  to  those  he  entertained 
towards  them.  In  fact,  he  had  delusions  of  persecution 
which,  however,  had  not  become  fixed. 
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He  was  sent  to  hospital  on  the  advice  of  a  psychiatrist 
and  because  of  his  conduct  at  home.  His  wife  had  left 
him  and  taken  refuge  in  her  father's  home.  He  had 
smacked  the  baby,  remarking,  "It's  a  funny  thing  a 
child  won't  come  to  her  own  father,"  and  had  made 
three  assaults  on  herself,  grasping  her  throat  rather 
tightly  as  if  to  strangle  her.  She  was  really  not  a  very 
timid  woman,  and  honestly  believed  that  he  was  be- 
coming dangerous — a  belief  which  was  justifiable  in  the 
circumstances. 

Patient  was  a  man  of  thirty-five,  rather  good-looking, 
and  of  good  physique  with,  on  the  whole,  a  serious  but 
not  disagreeable  expression.  A  man  who  evidently,  in 
popular  language,  had  something  on  his  mind. 

In  our  relations  as  doctor  and  patient  he  was  singu- 
larly frank  and  showed  a  marked  desire  "  to  get  well." 
As  he  put  it  himself  later  on,  he  felt  there  was  something 
that  he  did  not  understand  "  queering  "  his  life  and  that 
he  would  like  to  be  rid  of.  While  he  was  very  suspicious 
of  most  people  he  never  from  first  to  last  exhibited  any 
of  this  feeling  towards  myself.  A  terrible  episode  in  his 
early  life  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  formation 
of  his  mental  make-up.  This  was  a  seduction  by  a 
sister  several  years  older  than  himself.  Between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eight  he  was  put  to  sleep  with  her  with 
the  result  that  from  extravagant  caressing  she  eventually 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  complete  connection.  This 
was  repeated  on  many  occasions  until  the  termination 
of  the  sleeping  association  by  family  affairs  calling  her 
to  a  distance. 
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In  the  course  of  my  interviews  with  the  patient  it 
soon  became  evident  that  in  him  ego-centricity  was 
fairly  strongly  marked.  He  had  taken  his  own  measure 
of  his  intelligence  and  capabilities  and  contrasted  them 
with  those  of  other  men  of  his  acquaintance  very  much 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter's,  and  to  an  over- 
flattering  estimation  of  his  own.  The  following  frag- 
ment of  a  dream  illustrates  the  exalted  opinion  he  held 
of  himself: — 

"  I  was  having  an  argument  with  the  Princess 
Katharine  about  the  equality  of  man.  I  said  I  was  as 
good  as  her  father  or  her  brother." 

As  may  be  supposed  the  deep  meaning  of  this  frag- 
ment led  to  sunken,  long-repressed  complexes,  but  the 
superficial  meaning  points  clearly  to  a  trend  of  thought 
in  the  direction  of  a  strongly-accentuated  ego-centricity, 
a  conclusion  borne  out  by  his  attitude  to  the  patients  in 
the  ward  and  by  another  dream  about  a  patient  towards 
whom  he  entertained  a  strong  feeling  of  conscious  hos- 
tility. In  physical  strength  he  looked  on  this  man  as 
his  rival.  In  the  dream  he  put  his  hand  into  the  man's 
mouth  and  tore  off  the  top  of  his  head  (sadism  and 
repressed  homosexuality).  The  hand  stood  for  the  male 
organ  and  the  mouth  for  the  anal  orifice.  The  super- 
ficial meaning,  of  course,  again  pointed  to  a  will  to  power 
in  excess,  i.e.  narcissism. 

The  dream  also  expresses  an  intensified  unconscious 
feeling  of  hatred  towards  the  man.  They  had  previously 
had  several  tiffs. 

In  the  ward  the  patient  was  not  a  favourite.  He 
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obviously  considered  himself  superior  to  the  others  and 
did  not  mix  with  them  much.  Towards  one  patient  his 
attitude  was  instructive.  This  was  a  fair-haired  man  of 
an  effeminate  type  who  might  well  have  passed  as  a 
passive  invert.  With  this  man  he  was  more  friendly 
than  with  the  others,  and  there  was  an  evident  conflict 
in  the  patient's  mind  between  a  wish  to  approach  the 
man  and  the  defence  barrier  he  had  set  up  against  this 
feeling— as  will  appear  later  from  one  of  his  dreams. 

The  military  career  of  the  patient  emphasises  very 
strongly  his  attachment  to  the  Ego.  He  was  ever  in 
trouble  with  the  Sergt. -Major  and  indirectly  with  his 
C.O.  He  considered  that  the  C.O.  had  marked  him 
down  and  thwarted  him  at  every  point,  and  he  said  quite 
freely  that  he  would  have  murdered  them  both  if  he  had 
had  a  chance  of  doing  so.  He  asked  for  a  commission, 
but  was  refused.  He  considered  himself  superior  in 
knowledge  and  ability  to  others  of  his  own  rank  (acting 
corporal)  who  had  gone  on  to  commissions. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  patient  was 
markedly  ego-centric.  In  the  language  of  Freud,  his 
Libido  was  strongly  attached  to  his  Ego. 

Concerning  his  relations  with  women  certain  signi- 
ficant facts  came  out.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  enlisted 
and  soon  went  to  India,  but  before  going  became  engaged 
to  the  woman  he  afterwards  married.  It  was  a  fifteen 
years'  engagement.  Meanwhile  he  had  sexual  inter- 
course with  women  for  some  time,  but  gave  this  up 
altogether  for  seven  years  previous  to  his  marriage. 
For  this  he  gave  several  reasons,  not  very  convincing, 
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and  made  still  less  so  by  the  significant  statement  he 
made  to  me  that  when  he  had  connection  with  a  woman 
he  turned  from  her  with  a  feeling  of  loathing. 

He  got  married  in  1918,  and  a  little  over  seven  months 
after  a  child  was  born  prematurely.  The  doctor  attend- 
ing her  made  the  remark,  "  This  was  quick  work,"  and 
this  caused  the  patient,  so  he  said,  to  have  suspicions. 
In  an  interview  I  had  with  his  wife,  subsequently,  at  the 
patient's  request,  she  informed  me  that  he  frankly  de- 
clared that  the  child  was  not  his,  and  that  he  openly 
accused  her  of  infidelity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  told 
me  the  same  story  himself  and,  further,  that  he  sus- 
pected her  of  infidelity  with  every  male  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, including  her  own  father,  her  brother,  and  her 
sister's  husband.  He  saw  glances  pass  between  them. 
At  that  time  he  felt  murderous  impulses  against  the  men 
he  suspected. 

A  fragment  of  one  of  his  dreams  throws  some  light 
on  his  disturbed  mentation. 

"  I  seemed  to  hear  some  one  coming  along  the  passage. 
I  thought  it  was  coming  to  me.  Just  then  some  animal 
dropped  on  me.  It  was  holding  me  down  and  strangling 
me.  I  struggled  and  shouted  for  help." 

His  associations  were  "  struggling  against  something 
more  powerful  than  myself — adverse  circumstances  hold- 
ing me  back — struggles  of  no  avail.  I  must  have  some 
one  to  help  me — that  is  why  I  called  for  help — to  over- 
come the  power  of  circumstances  holding  me  down — an 
animal — feelings  of  repulsion — absolutely  disgusted  with 
it — a  feeling  of  fear  progressing  to  terror  when  I  found 
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I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  incubus — the  idea  of  an  octopus 
occurred  to  me  because  of  its  universal  hold  on  me ;  I 
was  absolutely  powerless.  It  might  mean  that  the 
better  part  of  myself  is  fighting  against  the  worse  part 
and  that  the  worse  part  is  getting  the  upper  hand — the 
animal  part  of  me.  It  might  mean  sexual.  It  might 
represent  the  something  that's  queering  my  life.  I  think 
if  I  knew  what  it  was  I  could  beat  it  myself.  Is  it  some- 
thing in  my  unconscious  ?  " 

The  next  dream  was  a  very  long  one.  I  can  only 
find  room  for  part  of  it. 

"  I  met  an  old  battery  chum.  I  was  the  worse  for 
drink.  He  took  me  to  some  house.  I  thought  it  was 
his  own  house.  I  was  stripped  to  the  shirt.  I  had 
passed  a  motion  and  had  rolled  in  it.  I  was  in  a  terrible 
mess.  A  woman  was  standing  there.  I  was  undressed. 
My  chum  said  you  had  better  have  a  bath.  The  scene 
changed.  I  received  a  letter  from  this  chum.  The  only 
thing  I  remember  about  it  was  that  it  contained  a  word 
written  c  knoe,'  and  that  there  was  a  drawing  of  a  three- 
pronged  fork." 

In  connection  with  this  dream  a  large  number  of 
associations  came  out.  The  passing  of  the  motion 
worked  down  to  childhood  days — the  woman  was  his 
mother — the  chum  was  a  man  with  whom  the  patient 
had  formed  a  strong  friendship — and  again  the  passage 
of  the  motion  he  connected  after  a  number  of  other 
associations  with  intercourse  per  anum.  When  we  had 
arrived  at  this  point  of  the  interpretation  the  patient 
said  suddenly,  "  Now  I  remember  the  last  part  of  the 
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dream  that  I  had  forgotten.  I  found  myself  in  bed  with 
Parsons  and  was  kissing  him."  Parsons  was  the  man  of 
effeminate  type  mentioned  before.  He  reminded  me 
very  much  of  a  former  patient  who  confessed  to  me  homo- 
sexual practices  where  he  had  performed  the  passive  role. 

The  whole  dream,  especially  when  taken  conjointly 
with  the  history  and  symptoms  of  the  patient,  can  leave 
no  doubt,  at  any  rate,  in  the  mind  of  a  psycho-analyst, 
but  that  the  patient  was  a  repressed  homosexual.  The 
octopus  he  was  struggling  with  was  his  homosexual 
complexes  which,  as  he  himself  put  it,  was  the  something 
that  was  "  queering  "  his  life. 

His  associations  with  "  knoe  "  took  us  no  further 
than  that  it  was  a  distorted  form  of  "  know,"  and  that 
know  meant  having  carnal  knowledge,  while  the  three- 
pronged  fork  had  a  phallic  significance  so  frequently 
found  in  connection  with  3,  which  figure  has  so  often  a 
phallic  reference — perfectly  obvious — a  reference  to  the 
male  genitals. 

The  patient's  suspicions  of  people  having  evil  inten- 
tions towards  him  were  so  well  marked  that  the  sister 
of  the  ward — an  exceedingly  sensible  and  intelligent 
woman — came  and  told  me  about  the  matter.  She  was 
very  much  concerned  because  she  was  interested  in  the 
case  as  she  knew  the  patient's  wife  and  all  about  his 
home  circumstances.  He,  however,  was  not  aggressive 
to  any  one,  and  in  the  course  of  the  analysis  the  delusions 
of  persecution  disappeared. 

The  last  time  I  examined  the  patient  he  showed  no 
signs  or  symptoms  of  mental  disorder. 
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It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  this  man  had  a  strong 
CEdipus  complex  (father-hatred-fear  and  mother-love) 
and  that  his  wife  was  in  the  first  instance  a  mother 
transference. 

It  will  be  interesting  now  to  trace  the  probable  course 
of  mental  and  sexual  evolution  in  this  man — the  flow  of 
the  Libido.  The  first  stage  in  him,  as  in  every  infant, 
would  be  early  narcissism  or  self-love,  which  soon 
becomes  self-mother-love — the  child  regarding  the  mother 
subjectively  rather  than  objectively.  In  conjunction 
with  this  condition,  or  evolving  from  it,  comes  the  poly- 
morph  perverse  stage  in  which  sucking  the  breast  and 
its  own  thumb  or  fingers,  rubbing  various  parts  of  the 
body  have  a  germinal  sexual  value ;  and  then  would 
come  the  latency  period  which  in  this  case  was  so  sadly 
broken  in  upon  by  the  seduction  which  lasted  on  into 
what  may  be  called  the  pregenital  period,  that  is,  the 
period  between  the  latency  period  and  the  development 
of  the  external  and  internal  genitals. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  he  would  probably 
have  passed  through  this  period  in  the  usual  way,  that 
is,  he  would  have  exhibited  the  average  amount  of  nar- 
cissism and  gone  on  through  the  homosexual  stage  until 
he  arrived  at  the  condition  of  normal  heterosexuality. 
What  did  happen  was  this :  It  was  shown  by  taking  his 
associations  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  cases,  the  eldest 
sister  stood  for  the  mother,  and  that  therefore  incest  with 
the  sister  became  in  the  unconscious  identified  with 
incest  with  the  mother.  In  other  words,  the  original 
mother  complex  became  strongly  reinforced  requiring 
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a  repression  far  greater  than  normal  to  keep  it  out  of 
consciousness.  If  now  it  is  remembered  that  the  defence 
against  the  mother  complex  is  the  development  of 
narcissism  it  will  easily  be  understood  how  narcissism  in 
this  man  became  very  pronounced.  And  so  we  found  it. 

The  sister  incest  act  read  in  its  new  light  as  an  un- 
conscious mother  incest  act  explains  the  feeling  of  revul- 
sion experienced  after  the  accomplishment  of  ordinary 
connection.  If  he  had  been  a  neurotic  of  the  anxiety 
neurosis  type  he  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
sexually  impotent,  as  so  many  of  my  anxiety  cases  were 
who  never  had  the  mother  complex  reinforced  as  this 
man  had. 

The  mechanism  of  the  development  of  repressed 
homosexuality  into  delusions  of  persecution  has  been 
already  explained.  The  development  of  paranoia  out 
of  the  homosexual  complex  was  first  investigated  by 
Freud  and  Fereneczi  about  1908-9,  and  it  is  now  accepted 
that  paranoia  or  chronic  delusional  insanity  has  its 
origin  in  the  unconscious  homosexual  complex  or  homo- 
sexuality (unconscious  complex)  becomes  "  delusions  of 
persecution  "  (representation  in  consciousness). 

Before  leaving  this  case  I  would  ask  attention  for  a 
short  time  to  a  significant  part  of  the  dream  of  this  patient 
where  he  connected  the  passing  of  the  motion  in  his 
clothes  with  childhood  days.  A  dream  of  another  patient 
given  me  some  little  time  ago  was  of  a  similar  kind.  He 
represented  himself  crawling  along  the  floor  in  his  pants 
and  passing  a  motion.  These  dreams  and  their  inter- 
pretations left  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the 
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reference  was  to  actual  occurrences  of  childhood  pre- 
sented in  usual  dream  fashion,  that  is,  disguised  or  dis- 
torted and  woven  into  the  whole  dream  plot  by  the 
unconscious.  Now,  a  dream  being  a  wish  fulfilment  a 
psycho-analyst  meeting  with  these  dreams  would  be  led 
to  suspect  that  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  patient's 
life  the  passing  of  motions  was  accompanied  by  a 
pleasurable  feeling  which  had  been  repressed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  formation  of  a  complex. 

Another  very  interesting  dream  by  a  third  patient 
was  as  follows  : — 

The  patient  was  a  man  of  a  type  exactly  opposite  to 
that  of  the  case  just  described.  He  had  a  bad  anxiety 
neurosis  and  had  regressed  a  long  way  to  childhood 
mentation.  He  had  previously  given  me  several  dreams 
all  exhibiting  the  (Edipus  complex  thinly  disguised  and 
quite  easily  recognisable.  This  dream  pointed  to  a 
different  complex. 

"  I  was  in  a  sort  of  subterranean  place.  A  strong 
light  shone  down  from  above.  Where  it  shone  was  all 
gold.  I  was  playing  with  it.  It  felt  very  like  putty. 
I  lay  down  beside  it  looking  at  it." 

With  gold  he  gave  a  large  number  of  associations. 
He  had  been  in  South  Africa  and  had  "  taken  "  it  from 
the  niggers,  giving  some  trifle  in  exchange.  "  Gold  is  a 
thing  you  would  like  to  spend ;  you  would  also  like  to 
put  it  in  a  bank  and  keep  it." 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  playing  "  with  gold  ? 

A.  Like  this  (patient  commenced  making  invisible 
mud  pies  with  his  hands). 
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Q.  What  comes  into  your  mind  when  you  do  that  ? 

A.  I  used  to  make  clay  pies  when  I  was  a  kid  (and 
after  several  associations) :  Children  do  it. 
They  play  with  their  motions. 

The  complex  involved  in  these  fragments  of  dreams 
is  spoken  of  as  the  anal  erotic  complex.  Its  discovery 
is  due  to  the  extraordinarily  painstaking  investigations 
of  Freud. 

To  the  uninitiated  the  existence  of  such  a  complex 
in  the  unconscious  seems  incredible,  but  for  all  that  it 
seems  to  be  there.  In  fact,  the  three  fragments  of 
dreams  just  recorded  with  their  interpretations  can  hardly 
have  any  other  meaning,  especially  when  considered  in 
conjunction  with  observations  on  children,  which  any 
one  can  make  for  himself.  Such  observations  reveal  the 
facts  that  children  have  a  habit  of  holding  back  their 
motions,  and  that  they  apparently  do  so  in  order  that 
they  may  obtain  an  enhanced  pleasure  in  passing  them 
subsequently. 

It  is  further  observed  that  they  take  an  interest  in 
their  motions  and  experience  pleasure  in  handling  what 
they  pass.  In  course  of  time  all  these  feelings  and  the 
memories  connected  with  them  become  repressed,  and 
the  whole  group  of  memories  and  associated  feelings 
becomes  a  complex.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  uncon- 
scious a  motion  is  a  thing  to  be  retained  with  pleasure, 
a  thing  to  be  got  rid  of  with  pleasure,  and  a  thing  to  be 
looked  at  and  handled  with  pleasure.  Looked  at  in  this 
way  the  dream  of  the  gold  which  assumes  a  putty-like 
consistency  and  is  worked  up  into  mud  pies  by  the 
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patient  is  wonderfully  instructive,  and  so  it  happens 
that  gold  in  the  conscious  mind  as  a  thing  to  be  got  rid 
of  (spent)  or  retained  (hoarded)  is  symbolical  of  faeces 
in  the  unconscious.  So  that  there  may  be  no  mistaking 
the  symbolism,  the  patient's  unconscious  makes  the  gold 
of  a  putty  consistency.  This  is  an  example  of  what 
Freud  calls  over-determination  in  dreams. 

In  the  production  of  the  symptoms  of  the  first  patient, 
whose  case  I  have  just  described  at  some  length  (much 
condensed  at  the  same  time),  the  anal  erotic  complex 
played  a  minor  part,  but  it  was  there,  and  it  probably 
accentuated  his  repressed  homosexual  tendency,  direct- 
ing it  towards  pederasty — so  it  seems,  at  any  rate,  from 
his  associations  to  his  homosexual  dream.  In  psycho- 
analysis we  take  what  we  find. 

Four  months  after  the  analysis  was  completed  I 
examined  this  patient  and  found  his  mind  normal. 
This,  too,  in  the  face  of  adverse  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  his  home  life.  Judging  from  two  inter- 
views I  had  with  his  wife,  I  considered  her  to  be  a  very 
exacting,  unsympathetic  woman  with  a  strong  father 
complex. 

The  complex  involved  in  these  fragments  of  dreams 
is  called  the  "anal  erotic  complex."  Its  discovery,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  is  due  to  the  extraordinarily  exact 
investigations  of  Freud,  but  any  one  doing  psycho-analysis 
can  prove  the  facts  for  himself.  It  is  well  known — this 
last  patient  who  had  the  gold  dream  had  noticed  it  in  his 
own  children — that  most  children  hold  back  their 
motions  and  that  they  derive  a  considerable  amount  of 
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pleasure  from  the  act  of  passing  motions,  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  their  reason  for  holding  them  back  is  to 
enhance  the  subsequent  pleasure  of  passing  them,  and, 
furthermore,  that  they  are  deeply  interested  in  what  they 
pass  and  take  a  delight  in  handling  the  stuff.  In  course 
of  time  all  this  becomes  repressed,  and  the  pleasurable 
feelings  become  changed  into  the  opposite — loathing 
and  disgust. 

The  repression  gives  rise  to  a  complex,  and  one  of  the 
distorted  expressions  of  this  complex  hi  consciousness 
is  gold — or  money — a  thing  to  be  valued,  to  be  kept,  and, 
as  in  the  dream,  to  be  handled  and  played  with.  It  may 
be  that  the  habit  some  people  have  of  jingling  coins  in 
their  pocket  is  an  expression  in  consciousness  of  this 
complex. 

It  is  considered  by  Freud,  and  accepted  by  psycho- 
analysts, that  the  character  traits  of  obstinacy,  parsimony 
and  orderliness  are  symptomatic  representations  in 
consciousness  of  the  complex. 

Any  one  accustomed  to  transpose  between  the 
conscious  and  the  unconscious  can  trace  back  these 
adult  traits  to  the  infantile  pleasure  in  passing  motions, 
the  pleasure  in  holding  them  back,  and  the  interest  in 
what  is  passed.1 

1  Dr.  Ernest  Jones  has  written  a  most  interesting  article  on  the 
subject  of  "  Anal  Erotism  "  (Papers  on  Psycho-analysis,  Chapter  XL.). 


CHAPTER  VI 

FREUD'S  LIBIDO  THEORY 

IN  this  chapter  I  shall  attempt  a  brief  account  of  Freud's 
Libido  Theory,  not  because  it  is  absolutely  essential  for 
a  working  psycho-analyst,  but  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  illuminates  the  whole  scheme  of  mentation, 
especially  the  mentation  of  neurotics,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  knowledge  of  the  atomic  theory,  though  not 
really  necessary  for  a  working  chemist,  makes  the  subject 
much  clearer  to  him,  or  as  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
the  transformation  and  conservation  of  energy  throws  a 
light  on  the  laws  that  govern  physical  processes. 

I  would  preface  my  description  by  one  or  two  obser- 
vations on  certain  difficulties  present  to  writers  on  the 
subject. 

In  writing  descriptions  of  psychological  processes,  we 
suffer  from  a  disability  that  does  not  obtain  in  treating 
of  the  other  sciences,  namely,  a  deficient  vocabulary — 
a  lack  of  words  to  symbolise  or  represent  mental  pro- 
cesses. We  are,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  borrow 
words  standing  for  the  supposed  analogous  processes  in 
other  sciences,  especially  the  sciences  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  This  necessity  for  borrowing  terms  from 

an  alien  source  entails  several  disadvantages.     In  the 
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first  place  the  analogies — like  all  analogies — are  never 
perfect,  as  may  be  expected  ;  for  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  a  psychological  idea  can  correspond  very  closely  to 
a  physical  idea,  or  that  a  mental  process  can  bear  any 
more  than  a  very  imperfect  resemblance  to  a  physical 
process.  When,  therefore,  we  use  a  physical  term  such 
as  energy  to  describe  a  psychological  conception  like  the 
Libido,  the  idea  we  thus  get  of  the  Libido  is  necessarily 
a  very  poor  one,  or,  worse  still,  may  not  be  quite  correct. 
When,  in  addition,  we  find  that  certain  psychological 
writers  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  connotations  that 
the  words  they  are  borrowing  have  in  the  sciences  from 
which  they  borrow,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  quite 
wrong  impressions  may  be  received  by  the  reader.  As 
an  illustration  of  these  difficulties  and  pitfalls  into  which 
a  writer  may  tumble,  the  following  passage  from  an 
article *  by  Dr.  Hitschman,  a  well-known  psycho-analyst, 
is  reproduced.  The  translation  by  J.  C.  Fliigel  runs  as 
follows : — 

"  Psycho-analysis  continues  to  conceive  of  the  Libido 
(sexual  hunger)  as  distinct  from  other  sources  of 
Psychic  Energy,  as  possessing  its  own  peculiar  chemical 
characteristics,  and  as  constituting  a  quantitatively 
variable  force  in  terms  of  which  processes  and  changes 
in  the  field  of  sexuality  can  conveniently  be  measured." 

According  to  Dr.  Hitschman,  then,  the  Libido  is 
energy  ;  it  is  also  force  ;  it  has  chemical  characteristics, 
and  it  can  be  adopted  as  a  standard  of  measurement  for 
processes  and  changes  in  the  field  of  sexuality. 

1  The  International  Journal  of  Psycho-analysis,  Vol.  I.  Part  III.  p.  276. 
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In  the  first  place  I  would  remark  that  it  is  impossible 
for  Libido  or  anything  else  to  be  energy  and  force  at  the 
same  time,  inasmuch  as  energy  and  force  have  quite 
different  connotations. 

There  is  the  same  kind  of  difference  between  energy 
and  force  as  there  is  between  a  moving  bullet  and  its 
impact  on  the  target,  or  between  a  moving  train  and  the 
friction  that  pulls  it  up,  or,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
between,  let  us  say,  the  flow  of  consciousness  and  the 
effect  of  chloroform  in  stopping  the  flow,  or  even  between 
the  flow  of  the  Libido  and  its  stoppage  by  repression 
whenever  this  happens. 

Again,  energy  can  be  stored  as,  for  example,  in  a 
dammed  river  or  in  a  storage  battery,  whereas  to  store 
force  is  an  impossibility,  even  in  conception.  To  talk, 
for  example,  of  storing  a  blow  of  a  hammer  or  a  kick  on 
the  shin  is  manifestly  absurd. 

In  describing  the  Libido  as  having  chemical  charac- 
teristics we  presume  that  the  writer  refers  to  the  analogy 
drawn  by  Prof.  Freud  between  the  transformation  of 
the  Libido,  when  it  is  diverted  from  the  sexual  sphere 
into  other  regions  of  mental  activity  and  the  process  of 
sublimation  utilised  in  chemical  work  for  purposes  of 
purification.  The  analogy  has  its  drawbacks  as  an 
analogy,  but  when  it  is  used  as  if  there  were  identity 
between  the  actual  chemical  and  actual  psychological 
changes  considerable  confusion  is  likely  to  arise.  In 
fact,  to  speak  of  the  Libido  as  having  chemical  charac- 
teristics is  about  as  correct  as  if  one  were  to  speak  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  a  visual  hallucination,  or  of 
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any  mental  process.  The  last  part  of  the  passage 
appears  to  mean  that  the  amount  of  Libido  expended  in 
any  particular  instance  is  proportional  to  the  amount 
required  to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  Libido — a  statement 
which  seems  equivalent  in  value  to  saying  that  the  more 
a  man  needs  to  eat  the  more  he  eats. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  as  follows  :  Between  the  flow 
of  the  Libido  and  kinetic  energy  there  is  a  marked 
analogy.  There  seem  to  be  occasions  when  the  Libido 
becomes  latent  or  stored,  and,  therefore,  in  this  case, 
also,  the  analogy  between  it  and  energy  obtains.  Between 
Libido  and  force  there  is  no  analogy  at  all.  Between  the 
chemical  process  of  sublimation  and  the  Libido,  when  it 
is  directed  or  flows  to  non-sexual  objectives,  Freud 
draws  an  analogy  which  has  passed  into  general  use,  and 
finds  expression  in  the  term  "  Sublimated  Libido." 

And,  finally,  to  speak  of  the  amount  of  Libido  utilised 
as  being  a  measure  of  the  sexual  process  in  which  it  is 
utilised  sounds  very  much  like  a  redundancy  and  as 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  more  work  one  has  to  do 
the  more  energy  he  requires  to  do  it. 

To  criticise  Prof.  Freud  recalls,  by  association,  the 
old  saying,  "  We  mustn't  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth," 
because,  but  for  him,  we  should  have  no  psycho-analysis, 
and  all  that  it  carries  with  it,  at  all ;  but  perhaps  it  may 
be  permissible  to  wish  that  instead  of  taking  his  analogy 
of  "  sublimation  "  from  the  science  of  chemistry  he  had 
adopted  that  of  "  transformation  "  from  the  science  of 
physics.  In  this  case,  however,  the  question  of  terms 
— "  sublimation  "  or  "  transformation  " — is  one  of 
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minor  importance.  What  we  want  to  understand  is  the 
function  of  the  Libido,  its  mode  of  action,  and  its  intrinsic 
nature  as  far  as  this  is  possible. 

In  his  Three  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Sex,  Freud 
writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  fact  of  sexual  need  in  man  and  animal  is 
expressed  in  biology  by  the  assumption  of  a  '  sexual 
impulse.'  This  impulse  is  made  analogous  to  the 
impulse  of  taking  nourishment,  and  to  hunger.  The 
sexual  expression  corresponding  to  hunger  not  being 
found  colloquially,  science  uses  the  expression  Libido." 

As  every  one  knows,  Libido  is  usually  translated  by 
the  word  "  desire  "  or  "  lust,"  and  the  term  is  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  by  Freud  to  express  what  is  meant  by 
"  sexual  hunger."  In  a  recent  contribution  to  the 
International  Journal  of  Psycho-analysis  by  the  same 
author,  we  read  * : — 

44  We  call  the  mental  aspect  of  the  sexual  instinct 
Libido  (sexual  hunger),  this  being  analogous  to  hunger, 
desire  for  power,  etc.,  in  the  sphere  of  the  Ego-tendencies," 
and  the  question  arises,  are  we  to  regard  these  two  defini- 
tions of  the  Libido  as  having  the  same  meaning,  or  are  we 
to  conclude  that  after  an  interval  of  some  years  (about 
twelve  or  thirteen,  I  fancy)  Prof.  Freud  has  somewhat 
modified  his  views  ? 

There  seems  to  be  an  element  of  doubt  about  the 

matter.     But  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  Libido, 

whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  sexual  hunger  or  as  the 

mental  aspect  of  the  sexual  instinct,  it  is  conceived  of 

»  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  p.  17. 
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by  Freud  as  having  certain  distributions  and  as  exhibit- 
ing certain  flowing  movements  in  this  wise  : — 

1.  In  the  early  infantile  stage  of  life  the  whole  of 
the  Libido  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  attached  to  the  Ego. 
This  is  the  stage  of  complete  self-love,  complete  auto- 
erotism,  also  called  Early  Narcissism. 

2.  All  through  life  a  portion  of  the  Libido — not  a 
definite    portion,    but    a  variable    portion,    sometimes 
large,  sometimes  small — remains  attached  to  the  Ego 
and  the  remainder  flows  from  the  Ego  to  external  love 
objects. 

3.  The  portion  that  flows  from  the  Ego  may  be 
regarded  as  flowing  into  any  of  the  channels  determined 
by  the  course  of  sexual  evolution.1 

4.  This  portion  may  flow  back  again  and  become  re- 
engaged with  the  Ego. 

By  these  concepts  it  is  clear  that  every  possible 
phase  of  sexual  life  may  be  described  and  thought  of 
in  terms  of  movements  and  distribution  of  the  Libido, 
so  that  by  the  application  of  the  Libido  Theory,  we  can, 
so  to  speak,  obtain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  sexual 
field. 

A  few  examples  may  make  the  concept  still  clearer. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  we  consider  the  state  of  secondary 
narcissism.  In  this  case  the  Libido  is  altogether,  or 
almost  altogether,  engaged  with  the  Ego.  When  this 
condition  becomes  unsatisfactory  to  the  Ego  the  Libido 
flows  out  from  the  Ego  to  a  love  object,  say,  a  homo- 
sexual object.  This,  again,  being  unsatisfying  or  not 

1  Chapters  IV.  and  V. 
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tolerable,  the  Libido  flows  back  to  the  Ego,  but  dis- 
satisfaction again  arising  the  Libido  flows  out  once  more, 
this  time  to  a  heterosexual  object.  Now,  as  so  often 
happens  in  life,  this  state  of  affairs  may  not  be  permanent, 
and  the  Libido  may  flow  on  to  another  object  or  may 
even  flow  back  again  to  the  Ego.  So  that  the  flow  of 
the  Libido  may  be  constantly  changing  in  direction  from 
Ego  to  object  or  from  object  to  object,  or  from  object 
back  to  Ego  again,  and  so  on. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  incidentally,  that  this 
transference  of  Libido  from  object  to  object  suggests 
that  associated  with  the  Libido  there  is  something  of 
the  nature  of  affect. 

If,  now,  the  definition  of  the  Libido  as  sexual  hunger 
or  the  mental  aspect  of  the  sexual  instinct  be  borne  in 
mind,  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  all  discussion 
on  the  subject  should  be  confined  to  sexual  matters. 
But  this  is  not  so,  for  the  reason  that  Freud  himself  has 
given  to  the  Libido  an  extended  meaning  reaching  out- 
side the  sexual  sphere  and  embracing  as  objectives  for 
the  flow  of  Libido  activities  that  are  not  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  sexual  such  as  "  expurgated  "  or  "  pure  " 
love  and  deep  friendship  between  persons  of  the  same  or 
opposite  sexes. 

In  considering,  strictly  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  the  correctness  or  otherwise  of  applying  the  Libido 
Theory  to  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
enormous  share  of  mental  functioning  that  belongs  to 
the  unconscious,  and  its  preponderating  influence,  as  a 
source  of  affect  or  emotional  tone  or  feeling,  on  our 
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motives,  actions  and  conscious  feelings  without  our  being 
aware  of  it. 

If  this  influence  of  the  unconscious  on  our  loves  and 
friendships  is  fully  recognised  and  understood  it  will 
not  be  difficult  for  any  one  having  some  knowledge  of 
the  contents  of  the  unconscious — with  its  collection  of 
repressed  sexual  complexes — to  believe,  nay,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  him  not  to  believe,  that  all  our  loves  and 
friendships  felt  in  consciousness  are  represented  in  the 
unconscious  by  repressed  sexual  hunger  which  makes  its 
appearance  in  consciousness  in  the  sublimated  forms  of 
love  and  friendship,  the  individual  being,  of  course,  left 
in  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  and  believing 
that  his  loves  and  friendships  are  "  pure,"  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are,  inasmuch  as  the  person  is 
unaware  of  their  sexual  origin. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  theoretical  conception 
of  the  flow  of  the  Libido  in  connection  with  transference 
of  the  affect  from  repressed  desires  to  objectives  that  are 
present  in  consciousness  receives  abundant  confirmation 
from  dreams,  phantasies,  from  the  results  of  careful 
introspection — a  sort  of  elementary  self-analysis — and, 
above  all,  from  psycho-analysis. 

In  my  own  clinical  work,  whenever  I  have  had  time 
to  do  a  complete  analysis,  love  and  friendship  have 
always  been  proved  to  have  a  repressed  sexual  origin  in 
the  unconscious.  And  in  this  way  such  loves  and 
friendships  may  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  a  flow  of  the 
Libido  from  the  Ego  to  the  object.  In  such  cases,  the 
Libido  may  be  truly  regarded  as  a  purified  or  sublimated 
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Libido.  Although,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  of  ideas, 
it  should  be  stated  quite  frankly  that  such  a  use  of  the 
term  sublimated  would  be  regarded  by  psycho-analysts 
as  unusual. 

The  flow  of  the  Libido  inwards,  and  its  attachment 
to  the  Ego — what  is  called  Narcissism — opens  up  a 
subject  of  enormous  importance  in  psycho-analysis,  and 
of  such  extent  that  it  is  barely  possible  here  to  do  more 
than  touch  on  the  fringe  of  it.  Narcissism  appears  in 
various  forms  and  degrees  in  individuals  as  Ego-centricity, 
conceit,  self-esteem,  egotism,  and  shows  itself  in  extreme 
forms  hi  megalomania,  and  dementia  praecox.  The 
flow  of  the  Libido  to  the  Ego  in  sublimated  or  purified 
form  is  exemplified  in  the  character  of  Malvolio :  "  Thou 
art  full  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste  with  a  distempered 
appetite."  In  an  unpurified  form  as  crude  sexual 
hunger  it  finds  an  example  in  a  dementia  praecox  who  is 
constantly  masturbating.  It  is  clear  that  the  subject  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  We  are  all  subject  to  influxes 
of  Libido,  and  often  in  a  most  damnably  undetachable 
form.  So  that  the  flow  of  the  Libido  outwards  to  more 
worthy  objects  is  ever  being  more  or  less  obstructed  or 
held  back  by  the  selfish  and  wasteful  demands  of  the 
Ego. 

At  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  it  will  be  useful  to  go 
to  the  fountain  head  and  hear  what  Freud  has  to  say 
on  the  subject.  I  quote  from  the  article  previously  re- 
ferred to — 

"  During  therapeutic  work  we  have  to  concern  our- 
selves with  the  distribution  of  the  patient's  Libido  ;  we 
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try  to  discover  to  which  ideational  objects  his  Libido  has 
been  attached,  and  to  make  it  free  so  as  to  place  it  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Ego.  In  this  way  it  has  come  that  we  have 
formed  a  very  curious  picture  of  the  original  distribution 
of  human  Libido.  We  have  had  good  grounds  for  think- 
ing that  at  the  beginning  of  individual  development  all 
Libido  (all  erotic  impulses,  the  whole  capacity  for  love)  is 
attached  to  one's  own  person  ;  as  we  say,  it  '  engages  ' 
one's  own  Ego.  It  is  only  later  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  satisfaction  of  the  man's  natural  functions,  the 
Libido  reaches  out  from  the  Ego  to  external  objects,  and 
it  is  not  till  then  that  we  are  able  to  recognise  the 
libidinous  impulses  as  such,  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Ego  impulses.  The  Libido  can  be  later  released  from 
its  attachment  to  these  objects  and  again  withdrawn  into 
the  Ego.  The  state  in  which  the  Libido  is  bound  up 
with  the  Ego  we  call  Narcissism,  after  the  Greek  myth 
of  the  young  Narcissus,  who  was  in  love  with  his  own 
image. 

"  We  thus  regard  the  course  of  individual  develop- 
ment as  an  advance  from  Narcissism  to  Object-love,  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  whole  Libido  ever  passes  over 
from  the  Ego  to  the  objects  of  the  outer  world.  A 
certain  amount  of  it  always  remains  bound  to  the  Ego, 
so  that  Narcissism  survives  to  a  certain  degree  even 
when  Object-love  is  highly  developed.  The  Ego  is  a 
great  reservoir  out  of  which  the  Libido  streams  towards 
its  destined  objects  and  into  which  it  flows  back  again 
from  those  objects.  The  '  Object  Libido '  was  to  begin 
with  '  Ego  Libido,'  and  may  become  so  again.  For 
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complete  health  it  is  essential  that  the  Libido  should 
retain  its  full  mobility." 

It  might  be  considered  that  when  we  have  dealt 
with  the  Libido  from  its  purely  sexual  aspect,  and  from 
a  quasi-sexual  aspect — that  is,  an  aspect  where  the  sexual 
hunger  is  repressed — there  can  hardly  be  any  further 
fields  of  mentality  in  which  the  Libido  Theory  finds 
application,  but  again  we  have  to  learn  that  the  limita- 
tions to  which  the  conception  of  the  Libido  may  be 
extended  have  not  been  reached.  This  time,  however, 
the  workings  of  the  Libido  are  conceived  of  as  transgress- 
ing the  limits  of  the  sexual  sphere  and  as  flowing  into 
realms  of  mentality  that  seem  to  have  no  relation  what- 
ever to  sexual  hunger. 

In  order  to  understand  how  this  comes  about,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  back  to  that  part  of  our  account  of 
the  course  of  sexual  evolution  which  describes  the 
influence  of  repression  as  a  factor  in  determining  this 
course.  Using  now  the  language  of  the  Libido  Theory, 
we  can  think  of  this  repression  as  a  force  damming  or 
keeping  back  the  flow  of  the  Libido,  and  thus  acting  as 
a  potential  agent  in  diverting  this  flow  into  other  channels, 
But  into  what  channels  ? 

According  to  Freud's  conception,  which  is  accepted 
as  a  working  hypothesis  by  psycho-analysts,  it  is  this 
diverted  flow  of  energy  that  is  the  source  of  all  mental 
productivity — utilitarian  or  artistic.  In  other  words, 
the  Libido  in  its  new  rdle  is  transformed  or  sublimated 
from  sexual  energy  into  the  work  done  in  every  kind  of 
intellectual  or  artistic  production,  so  that,  for  example, 
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the  energy  which  has  been,  and  is  being  used  up  in  the 
production  of  all  the  literature  of  the  world,  all  the  science 
of  the  world,  all  the  work  of  the  world  in  which  man's 
mind  plays  its  part  as  a  producing  agent,  is  nothing  more 
than  sublimated  or  transformed  Libido. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  conception  of  the  Libido 
gives  us  a  familiar  mode  of  expression  in  terms  of  which 
we  can  speak  of  a  person's  activity  in  any  position  in 
life  it  may  please  destiny  to  place  him. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    AFFECT   AND    THE    CHANGES    IT    UNDERGOES — 
QUALITATIVE,    QUANTITATIVE,    AND    KINETIC 

WHEN  a  person  is  looking  at  a  beautiful  rose  he  has 
generally  a  feeling  of  pleasure.  In  this  situation  two 
distinct  mental  processes  are  involved.  Seeing  the  rose 
is  one,  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  the  other.  The  mental 
process  involved  in  seeing  the  rose  is  called  a  "  visual 
percept."  The  tone  of  feeling  is  called  the  "  affect."  In 
this  case  it  is  a  pleasant  affect.  On  the  other  hand,  a  visual 
percept  of  a  heap  of  refuse  is  in  general  accompanied  by 
an  unpleasant  tone  of  feeling  or  affect.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  mental  processes  involved  in  seeing  the 
rose  and  the  refuse  heap  are  precisely  similar,  whereas 
the  affects  are  different  in  each  case.  The  same  kind  of 
thing  happens  in  listening  to  music.  The  person  listen- 
ing has  an  aural  percept  of  the  music  and  also  an  accom- 
panying affect  which  may  be  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
depending  on  the  person  listening  and  on  the  quality  of 
the  music.  Similarly  in  every  situation  in  life  in  which  a 
person  finds  himself  he  experiences  two  mental  processes, 
one  a  percept  of  the  situation  and  the  other  the  accom- 
panying tone  of  feeling. 

The  same  kind  of  thing  is  true  in  the  case  of  an  idea 
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or  a  memory.  Recalling  a  memory  is  a  mental  process 
that  may  be  accompanied  by  a  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
tone  of  feeling,  and  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  the 
mental  process  involved  in  recalling  one  memory  may  be 
exactly  similar  to  that  used  in  recalling  another,  whereas, 
as  every  one  knows  by  experience,  tones  of  feeling 
attached  to  different  memories  exhibit  immense  differ- 
ences in  different  cases,  and,  indeed,  at  different  times 
in  the  same  case.  All  mental  processes  such  as  percepts, 
ideas,  concepts,  memories,  complexes,  and  others,  are 
accompanied  by  tones  of  feeling  or  affects ;  so  that  we 
may  define  an  affect  as  a  tone  of  feeling  that  accom- 
panies a  percept,  idea,  concept,  memory,  or  complex. 

Between  what  may  be  called  the  behaviour  of  any  of 
these  latter  processes  and  the  behaviour  of  an  affect 
there  are  several  striking  and  important  points  of 
difference  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  by  presenting 
abstract  propositions,  but  which  can  easily  be  understood 
from  concrete  examples  such  as  the  following : — 

Take  the  case  of  the  person  looking  at  the  rose  and 
suppose  him  to  continue  looking  at  it  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  During  the  whole  period  the  percept 
remains  practically  unaltered,  as  is  only  to  be  expected. 
It  remains  the  same  rose  and  the  same  percept  all 
through.  Not  so  with  the  affect.  From  moment  to 
moment  the  person  may  see  fresh  beauties  in  the  rose, 
and  his  tone  of  feeling,  his  affect,  may  increase — become 
more  intense.  What  more  frequently  happens  is  that 
his  tone  of  feeling  begins  to  fade.  In  popular  language, 
he  begins  to  get  tired  of  looking  at  the  rose.  His  affect 
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dies  down.  Finally,  if  he  looks  too  long,  he  gets  a  dis- 
agreeable tone  of  feeling :  "He  gets  sick  of  looking  at 
it."  His  affect  alters  its  sign.  From  being  pleasant  it 
becomes  unpleasant.  The  same  kind  of  thing  happens 
when  one  is  listening  even  to  the  very  best  music.  The 
affect  may  increase,  diminish,  fade  away,  or  become 
converted  into  an  affect  of  the  opposite  sign.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  opening  lines  of 
Twelfth  Night.  Orsino  is  speaking  : — • 

"  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again  !  it  had  a  dying  fall. 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets 
Stealing  and  giving  odour  I     Enough,  no  more  ; 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before." 

The  italics,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  mine.  The 
italicised  passages  indicate  how  familiar  the  process  of 
change  in  the  affect  was  to  Shakespeare.  But,  then,  he 
seemed  to  be  familiar  with  everything. 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  an  affect  may  be  ever 
changing  and  ever  varying  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  while  the  process  to  which  it  is  attached 
may  remain  practically  constant  all  the  while. 

Another  characteristic  of  an  affect — an  idiosyncrasy 
one  might  call  it — a  distinguishing  feature  proper  to 
itself  as  a  type  of  mental  process — is  illustrated  by 
another  example. 

Think  of  a  child  seeing  its  first  apple.  The  tone  of 
feeling  is  no  doubt  one  of  curiosity.  When,  however, 
the  child  smells  and  tastes  the  apple  its  tone  of  feeling  is 
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one  of  pleasure.  Suppose  now  that,  later  on,  the  child 
sees  its  second  apple.  The  tone  of  feeling  is  then  an 
immediate  one  of  pleasure,  which  would  not  have  been 
so  but  for  its  experience  of  the  first  apple. 

A  little  consideration  will  make  it  clear  that  the  child 
had  transferred  the  affect,  originally  attached  to  the 
first  apple  percept  from  this  to  its  percept  of  the  second 
apple. 

Now,  although  this  is  concrete  example  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that  the  principle  is  one  of  general  application — 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  thing  we  are,  every  one  of  us,  doing  all 
our  lives — namely,  transferring  affects  from  one  object 
to  another  similar  object.  This  transference  of  the 
affect  is  a  piece  of  mechanism  inseparably  bound  up  with 
our  mental  life.  We  are  constantly  transferring  affects 
from  like  to  like,  from  flower  to  flower,  from  river  to 
river,  from  mountain  to  mountain,  from  one  scene  to  a 
similar  scene,  and,  in  fact,  from  one  situation  to  a  second 
situation  that  in  any  way  whatsoever  reminds  us  of  the 
first. 

I  now  give  an  example  of  a  case  of  transference  of  the 
affect  from  a  complex  to  a  current  occasion.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  means  the  transference  of  an  affect 
from  the  unconscious  to  the  conscious.  A  patient 
suffering  from  a  severe  anxiety  neurosis  went  to  see  a 
cricket  match  and  had  to  come  away.  He  could  not 
say  why.  A  very  superficial  analysis  soon  made  the 
reason  plain  to  him.  "  Cricket  match "  brought  up 
many  associations,  the  essential  ones  in  this  case  being 
contest,  fight  between  two  contending  parties,  armies, 
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war.  He  had  transferred  the  affect  of  fear  from  his 
war  experiences  to  the  cricket  match. 

To  be  more  exact,  he  had  repressed  into  his  un- 
conscious a  group  of  ideas  connected  with  the  war. 
This  group  of  ideas  (a  complex)  was  invested  with  the 
affect  of  fear,  and  he  had  then  transferred  this  affect  from 
his  war  complex  (unconscious)  to  his  cricket  percept. 
Of  course,  he  was  unaware  of  what  he  had  done  and  only 
knew  that  he  felt  fear  without  being  aware  of  the  reason 
why  he  felt  it. 

The  fear  felt  by  this  man  is  an  example  of  what  is 
called  a  morbid  fear,  so  that  by  a  morbid  fear  is  meant  a 
fear  that  has  become  detached  from  an  unconscious 
group  of  ideas  (complex)  and  transferred  to  a  situation  in 
consciousness. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  transfers  of  this  kind,  and 
one  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  war  neuroses,  is  what 
is  known  as  "  fear  of  the  dark."  To  find  out  the  super- 
ficial cause  of  this  fear  is  a  very  easy  matter.  If  you  have 
a  patient  whom  you  know  to  have  this  fear  put  to  him  a 
question  after  this  type,  "  If  you  were  walking  up  to  the 
hospital  from  the  village  at  night  on  what  part  of  the 
road  would  you  walk  ?  "  You  will  always  get  the  same 
answer,  viz.  "  The  middle  of  the  road."  If  you  ask  why, 
you  may  find  a  few  who  will  dodge  the  question,  but  in 
the  end  it  always  comes  out,  "  Because  I  am  afraid  of 
some  one  popping  out  of  the  hedge  on  me."  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  fear  of  the 
dark,"  and  that  the  expression  should  be  "  fear  in  the 
dark,"  and  fear  of  being  "  popped  on  "  by  some  one 
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coming  out  of  the  dark.  Various  accounts  have  been 
given  to  me  of  the  expected  mode  of  attack  "  He  might 
creep  up  behind  me  and  strangle  me."  "  He  might  hit 
me  with  a  club  on  the  head."  "  He  might  stick  me  to 
the  heart  with  a  knife."  "  He  might  knock  me  down  and 
rob  me,"  and  so  on. 

This  fear  is  often  very  strongly  marked,  and  in  a  few 
cases  patients  have  hallucinated  the  footsteps  of  the 
"  robber  "  or  "  murderer  "  following  them  up.  Occasion- 
ally, on  looking  round,  they  have  "  seen  "  a  "  shadow  " 
vanish  round  the  corner,  all  of  which  accounts  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  analyser  that  this  terrible 
fellow  waiting  for  them  in  the  dark  is  for  them  a  very 
real  person,  and  the  question  arises,  "  Who  is  he  ?  " 
'  Who  is  this  mysterious  person  that  will  wait  on  a 
bitterly  cold  night  in  a  hedge  or  round  a  corner  or  any- 
where without  any  apparent  object  but  just  to  pop  out 
on  a  poor  devil  that  is  doing  no  harm  or  doesn't  want  to 
do  any  harm  to  any  one  ?  "  It  often  happens  that  these 
patients  attribute  their  fears  to  their  war  experiences, 
to  occasions  when  they  were  standing  sentry  or  out  on 
patrol,  and  so  on,  but  if  you  press  the  analysis  you  will 
find  that  the  patient  will  always  be  able  to  hark  back  to 
his  young  days  and  remember  a  time  when  he  experienced 
similar  fears  as  a  child.  The  bogey  man  very  often 
crops  up,  and  again  the  question  arises,  "Who  is  the 
bogey  man  ? "  In  trying  to  solve  this  problem  the 
frequent  hallucinatory  appearance  of  the  father  either 
in  a  recognisable  form  or  in  a  form  that  always  associates 
down  to  the  father  helps  us  to  solve  the  mystery.  It  is 
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the  father-hatred-fear  complex,  and  the  fear  is  nothing 
more  than  a  transference  from  the  universal  (Edipus 
complex  to  a  present  situation.  It  is  the  complex  which 
remains  dormant  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  which  in 
many  men,  though  in  a  very  mild  way  and  accompanied 
by  no  very  intense  affect  and  in  a  form  seldom  recognised, 
comes  out  in  dreams,  but  which,  in  neurotics,  owing  to 
regression — a  backward  flow,  a  reversal  of  the  current 
of  mental  evolution  along  certain  channels  to  the  mental 
stage  of  younger  days,  yea,  to  very  baby  days,  causes  a 
resurrection  of  the  fundamental — what  Freud  calls  the 
nuclear — complex  with  its  accompanying  affect  of  fear. 
Very  strange  and  wonderful  is  this  baby  image  of  the 
father,  presented  to  consciousness  in  a  fashion  sometimes 
clear  and  unmistakable,  sometimes  distorted  after  the 
manner  of  dreams,  but  always  recognisable  by  the 
experienced  analyst  and  by  the  patient  on  analysis.  To 
any  one  not  particularly  interested  in,  or  unaccustomed 
to  attend  to  the  scientific  side  of  the  mental  aspect  of 
life  this  recrudescence  of  the  (Edipus  complex  after  so 
many  years  of  burial  in  the  unconscious  may  seem  im- 
probable at  first  sight  and  hard  to  believe.  But  to  any 
one  engaged  in  psycho-analytic  work  who  finds  this 
complex  coming  up  day  after  day  in  analysis  after 
analysis  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  as 
having  the  full  value  of  any  other  established  scientific 
conclusion. 

One  of  the  most  important  instances  from  a  pscyho- 
analytic  point  of  view  of  transference  of  the  affect  is 
the  transference  from  the  patient  to  the  analyst. 
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In  order  to  help  to  effect  this  transference  it  is 
essential  that  the  analyst  should  have  certain  qualifica- 
tions. He  should  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
symptom-producing  mechanism  of  the  psycho-neuroses, 
a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  the  technique  of  psycho- 
analysis, and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  definite  amount  of 
sympathy  for  a  person  whose  mental  conflicts  in  many 
cases  make  life  hardly  worth  living,  and  in  some  cases 
not  worth  living. 

I  would  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  concrete  example. 
Suppose  a  patient  suffering  from  a  severe  claustro- 
phobia— a  person,  say,  who  gets  into  a  state  of  terror  if 
he  finds  himself  in  a  room  with  the  door  locked  so  that  he 
cannot  get  out  at  once.  To  the  ordinary  man  such  a 
patient's  fear  is  ridiculous,  but  to  the  analyst  who  knows 
that  the  fear  is  a  transference  from  an  old  complex  the 
fear  is  not  only  not  ridiculous,  but  is  a  perfectly  logical 
consequence  of  a  hidden  but  ascertainable  cause.  Know- 
ing this  the  analyst  armed  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  his  art  proceeds  hi  sympathetic  mood  to 
ascertain  and  reveal  to  the  patient  the  nature  of  the 
complex  that  is  the  real  cause  of  what  has  the  appearance 
of  a  groundless  fear. 

A  patient  soon  recognises  the  interested  attitude  of 
the  physician,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  responding 
tone  of  feeling  or  affect  flows  from  the  patient  to  the 
physician.  An  analysis  of  what  this  flow  consists  of  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  transference  takes  place  opens 
up  a  big  question  and  involves  the  understanding  of 
rather  difficult  concepts. 
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A  good  deal  of  this  difficulty  is  avoided  and  the 
concepts  made  more  simple  by  substituting  the  term 
Libido  for  affect,  that  is,  by  describing  what  happens  in 
terms  of  the  Libido  and  simply  saying  that  the  patient's 
Libido  finds  an  object  in  the  person  of  the  physician. 
As  a  rule,  of  course,  the  patient  is  quite  unaware  of  what 
is  happening,  though  in  certain  cases,  e.g.  that  of  an 
attractive  young  lady  patient  and  a  young  analyst  with 
engaging  manners  a  conscious  element  may  arise.  In 
such  a  case  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  breaking  the 
transference. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  between  affect  and  Libido 
there  is  a  certain  resemblance  or  relationship.  The 
Libido  has  been  spoken  of  as  psychic  energy,  but  a 
process  like  the  Libido,  invested  as  it  is  with  a  warm 
emotional  tone,  can  hardly  be  properly  described  by  an 
emotionless  concept  like  energy.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Libido  may  be  thought  of  as  energy  invested  with  a 
powerful  affect.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  think  of 
affect  with  its  characteristic  property  of  increasing, 
diminishing,  disappearing,  and  being  transferred — that 
is,  flowing  from  one  mental  process  to  another — we  have 
to  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  energy  so  that  at  first 
sight  it  appears  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  between 
affect  and  Libido.  A  distinction  that  suggests  itself  is  to 
regard  Libido  as  energy  invested  with  emotional  feeling, 
and  affect  as  an  emotional  feeling  which  can  take  on  the 
properties  of  energy.  An  example  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  distinction.  When  a  person  has  a  percept  of  a 
beautiful  piece  of  landscape  he  invests  it  with  an 
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emotional  tone  of  pleasure  which  we  call  the  affect,  and 
which  may  be  considered  to  flow  out  from  the  person  to 
the  object.  When  the  object,  instead  of  being  a  piece  of 
scenery  is  a  love-object,  an  object  of  sexual  desire,  the 
emotional  flow  is  called  Libido.  Libido,  too,  contains 
the  idea  of  accomplishment  or  effort,  whether  the  accom- 
plishment be  purely  sexual  or  artistic  or  creative  in  any 
sense  (sublimated  Libido) ;  whereas  affect  may  begin  and 
end  as  tone  of  feeling  without  any  wish  necessarily  im- 
plied of  arriving  at  a  goal.  The  term  "  desire  "  (primarily 
sexual,  but  potentially  non-sexual)  is  connected  with 
Libido,  but  not  necessarily  with  affect.  Finally,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  both  affect  and  Libido  are  not  fixed 
quantities,  but  variable  quantities,  and  that  they  may 
undergo  all  sorts  of  changes,  quantitative  and  qualitative. 
On  the  whole,  the  tone  of  feeling  with  which  we  invest 
things  is  better  spoken  of  as  affect,  whereas  for  the  feelings 
of  love  and  desire  that  flow  out  from  the  Ego  to  an  object 
and  are  capable  of  flowing  back  to  the  Ego  again,  or  of 
flowing  to  other  objects,  the  term  Libido  is  a  preferable 
descriptive  epithet. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SYMBOLISM 

IN  this  chapter  I  propose  to  give  examples  of  dreams 
with  the  object  of  illustrating  what  is  meant  by  sym- 
bolism. Limitations  of  space  prevent  my  giving  the 
analyses  of  the  dreams  in  full,  and  I  shall  therefore  ask 
the  reader  to  accept  my  assurance  that  the  associations 
of  the  patient  were  taken  in  every  case,  except  where 
otherwise  stated,  and  that  the  results  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the 
symbolism. 

In  some  of  the  analyses  already  given  this  symbolism 
has  been  apparent.  For  instance,  in  the  dream  in  which 
the  patient  stuck  a  knife  in  a  female,  and  "  it  went  in 
slowly,"  the  knife  was  a  symbol  of  the  erect  male  genital 
organ.  In  another  dream  the  same  patient  fired  a  pistol 
into  a  room.  Here  the  pistol  symbolised  the  penis,  and 
the  room  a  woman  or  a  woman's  genitals. 

The  same  patient  is  a  day-dreamer,  and  writes 
"  poetry,"  which  would  be  quite  good  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  technique  of  his  art.  As  it  is,  the 
verses  give  a  graphic  description  of  his  unconscious. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  him  the  mother  complex 
is  very  strongly  marked,  and  is  in  fact  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  the  production  and  manifestations  of  his 

neurosis.     In  his  verses  he  describes  himself  walking 
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through  a  jungle  (symbolically  his  mother)  crushing  a 
snake  (the  erect  penis)  under  his  heel,  fighting  a  wild 
beast  (his  sexual  hunger  or  his  father),  entering  a  den 
(his  mother),  and  there  having  a  terrible  struggle  with 
a  lion  (his  sexual  hunger,  but  also  his  father),  during 
which  he  awakes  from  his  dream  leaving  the  issue 
undecided,  which  means  that  he  has  not  recovered, 
and  the  conflict  is  still  going  on. 

I  may  add,  incidentally,  that  this  case  resembles  a 
psychosis  rather  more  than  a  psycho-neurosis,  though  as 
the  patient  has  shown  great  improvement  under  analysis 
I  think  he  will  recover. 

Another  patient  brought  me  a  dream  in  which  he 
had  gone  over  the  top  alone,  and  was  making  an  advance 
towards  an  objective  consisting  of  a  house,  undamaged, 
and  several  damaged  houses.  In  the  advance  he  would 
walk  down  into  a  shell-hole  and  up  again,  then  into 
another  shell-hole  and  up  again,  then  into  another  shell- 
hole  and  up  again,  and  so  on,  but  he  never  reached  his 
objective.  The  rhythmic  up-and-down  advance  repre- 
sented coitus,  the  sound  house  was  his  wife  or  some 
substituted  love-object,  the  damaged  houses,  I  think, 
represented  prostitutes,  and  the  fact  that  he  never  got 
there  represents  sexual  impotence — from  which  the 
patient  was  suffering.  In  fact,  it  was  the  dream  that 
gave  me  the  clue,  and  I  correctly  diagnosed  sexual 
impotence  at  once. 

A  patient  had  a  dream  in  which  something  like  an 
eel  was  slipping  through  his  hand — masturbation. 

Another  patient  dreamt  that  he  was  in  a  swampy 
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valley  surrounded  by  bushes,  and  that  his  father  (identi- 
fied by  association)  was  "  potting  "  at  him  with  a  rifle. 
This  dream  has  a  double  significance,  and  involves  the 
mother  complex  (the  swampy  valley  surrounded  by 
bushes)  and  a  repressed  passive  homosexual  attitude  of 
the  patient  towards  the  father.  The  rifle  representing 
the  father's  genital  organ.  The  same  patient  had  a  very 
similar  dream  of  being  in  another  valley  surrounded  by 
bushes,  but  in  this  dream  his  father  was  represented  by 
a  tiger,  whom  the  dreamer  shot  with  a  rifle. 

A  young  girl,  of  whose  chastity  I  had  no  doubt  at  all, 
told  me  of  a  dream  where  a  burglar  came  into  her  bed- 
room and  presented  a  pistol  at  her.  I  did  not  inform 
her  of  the  meaning  of  the  dream,  but  should  not  mind 
doing  so  now,  as  she  was  married  soon  after  the  dream. 

Another  girl,  a  strong,  lustful-looking  woman,  told 
me  that  she  dreamt  she  was  chased  by  a  bull.  I  did  not 
tell  her  what  the  dream  meant. 

A  young  man  dreamt  that  he  was  chased  by  a  boar — a 
masochistic,  homosexual  complex. 

These  last  three  cases  were  not  patients  and  I  did 
not  analyse  the  dreams,  but  their  meaning  is  perfectly 
obvious. 

A  patient  had  a  dream  in  which  he  was  chased  by  the 
Devil — cloven  hoofs,  lashing  tail  and  all  complete.  The 
Devil  represented  sin,  from  which  he  was  flying,  and  the 
particular  sin  was  a  well-marked  homosexuality  with  a 
definite  (though  unconscious)  love-object  in  the  shape  of 
a  young  man  for  whom  he  had  a  strong  conscious  attach- 
ment— they  were  both  devoted  to  what  may  be  called 
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artistic  music— that  is,  music  which  is  an  expression  of 
unconscious  feelings  and  emotions  and  which,  I  take  it, 
may  be  interpreted  correctly  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  unconscious  phantasies  of  the  listener — music  which  in 
popular  language  appeals  to  one  or  does  not,  according  as 
it  is  assimilable  to  our  own  unconscious  phantasies  or  not. 

The  same  patient  had  a  dream  in  which  in  company 
with  his  artistic  friend  he  passed  up  a  short  incline 
bordered  by  hedges  and  opening  into  a  round  enclosure 
where  there  were  a  lot  of  dead  mules  lying  about.  The 
patient  and  his  friend  were  guided  into  the  field  by  a 
man  uniformed  as  an  airman,  who  turned  out  to  be 
Mephistopheles  (the  devil  of  his  former  dream).  In 
the  dream  Mephisto  made  a  gesture  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Have  a  good  look  at  that." 

The  analysis  of  this  dream  was  long  and  difficult. 
The  patient  made  a  very  suggestive  drawing  of  the 
approach  to  the  field  and  drew  the  field  as  a  circle. 
The  picture  he  drew  represented  the  vagina  and  the 
uterus.  The  mules  represented  his  a-sexuality  (which 
was  very  pronounced  consciously — women  had  no  sexual 
attraction  for  him).  The  representation  of  the  mules 
as  being  dead  is  an  example  of  what  Freud  calls  over- 
determination.  That  is,  not  only  did  mules  in  themselves 
represent  for  him  animals  without  sex,  but  the  fact  of 
their  being  dead  clinched  the  matter — his  Libido  as  a  form 
of  sexual  activity  was  dead,  and  had  been  sublimated 
into  artistic  interests. 

The  same  patient  had  a  further  dream  in  which  he 
saw  a  hearse  moving  backwards  with  a  number  of 
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lighted  candles  in  it.  A  candle  is  a  symbol  of  a  phallus 
(in  fact,  its  practical  substitutive  use  is  not  unknown). 
Their  being  lighted  is  symbolical  of  sexual  activity. 
Their  being  placed  in  a  hearse  symbolised  a  wish  to 
"  bury  "  the  homosexual  complex,  and  the  hearse  moving 
backwards  represents  a  further  wish  to  put  the  unclean 
desire  away. 

I  may  mention  that  this  patient  was  sent  in  as  a 
certified  "  true  epileptic,"  who  had  many  and  recent 
fits,  that  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  analysis 
he  had  a  fit,  the  description  of  which  corresponded  to 
that  of  "  true  epilepsy,"  that  he  has  now  had  no  fit  for 
seven  months,  and  that  certain  symptoms  previously 
exhibited  between  fits — notably  intense  irritability, 
headaches,  and  a  periodic  display  of  conduct  pointing  to 
retrogression  to  childhood — have  completely  disappeared. 
In  a  dream  previously  recorded  a  patient  finds  himself 
in  church  (the  mother)  with  his  father  as  a  clergyman  in 
the  pulpit  (the  female  genitals).  His  father  leaves  the 
pulpit  which  he  himself  enters.  He  is  turned  out  of  the 
church  by  the  congregation  (public  opinion — social  and 
ethical  interdict)  headed  by  the  clergyman  (his  father). 

In  another  dream  previously  recorded  a  patient  is 
proceeding  along  a  street  towards  a  church  (his  mother) 
and  meets  his  father  by  the  way  and  kills  him,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  is  accused  of  murder  immedi- 
ately afterwards.  His  first  association  with  "  church  " 
is  marriage.  Compare  the  story  of  Sophocles  in  which 
(Edipus  meets  his  father  Laius  on  the  way,  kills  him, 
and  goes  on  to  Thebes,  where  he  marries  his  mother. 
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A  patient  with  suicidal  tendencies  dreams  of  falling 
to  the  earth.  Earth  is  a  mother  symbol.  Suicide,  I 
believe,  represents  an  unconscious  wish  to  return  to  the 
mother — a  resurrection  of  the  feeling-wish  of  the  new- 
born baby  to  be  back  in  the  womb — a  wish  to  return  to 
an  unconscious  state. 

A  patient  dreamt  that  he  had  to  ascend  many  steps 
to  get  to  the  door  of  a  house.  On  arriving  at  the  door 
he  found  it  wide  open,  and  on  entering  turned  to  the 
left  and  went  up  three  steps  to  find  himself  in  a  dilapi- 
dated, unfurnished,  miserable  room,  having  all  the  signs 
of  being  deserted  and  uncared  for.  He  was  a  man  of 
fifty,  broken  down  by  the  war  and  sexually  almost 
impotent,  without  much  prospect  of  ever  having  what 
he  regarded  as  a  good  time  again.  The  rhythmical 
mounting  of  the  steps  represented  coitus.  The  going 
up  to  the  left  represented  a  move  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  the  dilapidated  old  room  the  worn-out  condition  of 
what  had  once  been  to  him  something  different.  He 
had  the  care-worn  face  of  a  man  who  had  abandoned 
hope,  and  was  only  awaiting  the  end  that  awaits  every 
one — "  sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything." 

I  have  mentioned  a  number,  though  by  no  means  all, 
of  the  symbols  in  dreams  that  have  appeared  in  my 
clinical  work,  but  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
recorded  by  psycho-analysts.  They  are,  however,  or 
should  be,  sufficient  to  indicate  what  is  meant  by  symbols 
and  symbolism.  It  would  seem  from  a  point  of  view 
as  if  the  unconscious  had  some  sense  of  decency,  and  that 
it  shrinks  from  presenting  in  crude  bold  figure  its  realistic 
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naked  sexuality.  What  is  nearer  the  truth  is  that  the 
origin  and  growth  of  consciousness  have  evolved  and 
given  rise  to  a  developing  cultural  progress  which 
shudders  at  the  presentation  of  instinctive  sexual 
desires  in  unclothed  form,  and  prefers  that  they  should 
be  covered  up  in  like  fashion  as  the  sons  of  Noah  covered 
up  the  nakedness  of  their  drunken  father  without  looking 
at  it.  Hence  it  comes  that  the  trend  of  thought  which 
at  one  time  allowed  of  the  phallus  being  carried  about  in 
conspicuous  position  in  processions  as  a  central  object 
of  worship  has  changed  with  the  flow  of  time  so  that 
symbols  of  the  idea  regarded  with  awe  and  reverence  by 
our  ancestors  must  be  toned  down  and  disguised  in 
unrecognisable  form  to  suit  our  sesthetic  tastes.  Tempora 
mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis,  but  it  will  take  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  alter  our  instincts,  and  notwithstanding 
our  cultural  development  it  is  rather  questionable  if 
morals  are  any  better  now  than  they  were  in  the  days 
of  old. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  reader  that 
all  the  examples  given  of  symbols  have  been  those 
representing  or  symbolising  sexual  processes  or  objects, 
and  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  "  Are  there  no 
others  ?  "  The  answer  is,  "  Yes,  plenty  of  them,  but 
they  don't  appear  in  the  dreams  of  neurotics  simply 
because  all  neuroses,  all  psycho-neuroses  and  many 
psychoses  are  nervous  and  mental  disorders  arising  out 
of  sexual  complexes,  and  the  dreams  we  have  been 
analysing  are  the  dreams  of  such  patients."  The  sym- 
bols appearing  in  these,  then,  are  representations  in 
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consciousness  of  genital  ideas  or  sexual  act  ideas  con- 
nected with  sexual  complexes  which  are  being  kept 
repressed  in  the  unconscious. 

Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  anything 
hollow  or  concave  represents  the  woman  or  the  female 
genitals,  including  the  vagina  and  uterus.  Thus  a 
house,  a  room,  a  valley,  a  cave,  a  tunnel,  a  cellar,  a  church, 
but  also  a  wood  may  stand  for  a  woman.  A  road, 
especially  a  road  bordered  by  hedges,  symbolises  a 
vagina.  An  enclosed  space  like  a  field  may  represent 
the  uterus. 

Church,  earth,  and  water,  especially  the  sea,  nearly 
always  symbolise  mother — quite  naturally  too — mother 
church,  mother  earth,  and  sea,  out  of  which  life 
comes. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  knife,  a  spear,  a  dagger,  a  bayonet, 
a  sword,  a  pistol,  a  rifle,  a  big  gun,  a  pipe  stem,  a  stick,  a 
pillar,  a  steeple,  a  finger,  an  arm,  a  foot,  a  shoulder,  a 
snake,  an  eel,  an  aeroplane,  an  airship,  are  symbolic  of 
the  phallus. 

Going  up  steps  or  down  steps,  or  any  movement  which 
is  rhythmical  or  repetitive,  may  represent  coitus. 

All  the  italicised  symbolisations  have  appeared  in 
dreams  analysed  by  myself.  The  list  of  symbols  may 
be  added  to  from  the  work  of  other  psycho-analysts,  and 
some  additional  symbols  are  to  be  found  in  my  notes 
of  cases.  Of  these  there  are  two  dreams  recorded  in 
my  notes  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  symbolisms  did 
not  work  out  very  well.  In  one  man's  dream  a  dog 
appeared.  It  seemed  to  symbolise  sexual  desire  of  a 
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sadistic  type.  It  also  stood  for  a  man  whom  the  dreamer 
had  once  called  a  "  dirty  dog." 

Another  patient's  dream  was  a  sort  of  double  dream 
or  a  dream  in  two  chapters.  The  first  part  was  clearly 
sexual.  Then  the  curtain  went  down,  and  he  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  futile  chase  after  a  cat. 

This  patient  was  suffering  from  sexual  impotency,  in 
consequence  of  which  affliction  he  had  to  break  off  his 
engagement  with  a  girl  he  was  very  fond  of.  Chasing 
the  cat  unsuccessfully  seemed  to  symbolise  an  effort  to 
regain  his  lost  potency. 

In  another  patient's  dream  a  horse  with  ears  peeled 
and  mouth  open  was  trying  to  bite  the  patient's  shoulder. 
The  horse  appeared  to  stand  for  the  father. 

The  last  three  symbolisms  are  very  rare  in  my 
experience. 

Very  interesting  fields  for  the  study  of  symbolisation 
are  to  be  found  in  mythology  and  art.  Literature, 
especially  poetic  literature,  is  full  of  them.  The  reason 
is  very  plain,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many 
works  of  art — some  of  my  friends  say  all — in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  poetry  represent  attempts  of  the  artist 
to  give  conscious  expression  to  the  dreams  and  phantasies 
of  the  unconscious.  In  the  Old  Testament,  for  example, 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Book  of  Revelations,  are  full  of  symbolism. 

A  good  deal  of  symbolism  appears  in  Browning's 
poems,  in  Pauline,  for  example,  and  in  Swinburne's 
erotic  early  poems.  A  verse  from  Dolores  exemplifies 
this  very  well. 
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"  O  garment  not  golden  but  gilded, 
O  garden  where  all  men  may  dwell, 
O  Tower  not  of  ivory  but  builded, 
By  hands  that  reach  heaven  from  hell, 
O  mystical  rose  of  the  mire 
O  house  not  of  gold  but  of  gain 
O  house  of  unquenchable  fire, 
Our  lady  of  pain." 

The  italicised  words  are  all  symbolic. 
Some  of  the  poems  of  William  Blake  contain  very 
clear  examples  of  symbolism  shown  in  the  verses — 

"  I  went  to  the  Garden  of  Love 
And  saw  what  I  never  had  seen, 
A  Chapel  was  built  in  the  midst 
Where  I  used  to  play  on  the  Green. 

"  And  the  gates  of  this  Chapel  were  shut, 
And  '  Thou  Shalt  Not '  writ  over  the  door.  ..." 

These  lines  appear  to  have  come  straight  from  the 
unconscious.  The  writer  puts  into  verse  what  he  saw 
in  a  dream  which,  on  analysis,  reveals  quite  clearly  the 
mother  complex. 

I  have  selected  two  conspicuous  examples  of  symbol- 
ism in  poetry  out  of  the  dozens  that  any  diligent  searcher 
can  find  for  himself. 

The  psychological  function  of  symbolism  may  be 
imaginatively  presented  in  this  wise.  The  unconscious 
says,  "  I  shall  present  my  pictures  in  crude  realistic 
fashion — in  the  fashion  of  nature  unadorned."  The 
conscious  says,  "  You  shall  not ;  decency  must  be  ob- 
served." The  conflict  ends  in  a  compromise,  and  the 
picture  appears  in  symbolic  fashion  requiring  interpre- 
tation. 


CHAPTER   IX 

ASSOCIATION   AND    IDENTIFICATION 

THE  subject  of  conscious  association  of  ideas  is  dealt 
with  in  text  books  of  psychology,  and  is  simple  enough. 
For  our  purpose  a  few  examples  must  suffice. 

We  associate  Dick  Jones  with  Tom  Brown  because  of 
their  physical  or  mental  resemblances  (association  by 
similarity),  or  because  they  both  happen  to  live  in  the 
same  house  or  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (association  by 
contiguity  in  space),  or  because  they  were  born  on  the 
same  day  (association  by  contiguity  in  time). 

Not  only  two  persons  but  two  things  or  two  happen- 
ings of  any  kind  may  become  thus  associated  in  the 
conscious  mind.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the 
connected  ideas  become  consigned  to  the  storehouse, 
i.e.  to  the  unconscious,  and  there  the  ideas  remain 
associated  as  memories. 

The  subject  is  of  considerable  importance  because 
many  of  the  associations  that  come  out  in  an  analysis 
are  conscious  associations,  or  have  been  so  at  one 
time. 

Very  interesting  associations  are  those  that  take 
place  between  conscious  and  unconscious  mental  pro- 
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cesses  without  the  individual  being  aware  of  it.  Such 
associations,  although  they  pass  unnoticed  or  only  slightly 
and  indirectly  noticed,  are  very  important  in  psycho- 
analysis. I  shall  give  a  simple  example  from  my  own 
experience.  A  little  while  ago  I  was  introduced  to  a 
man  and  had  an  unpleasant  feeling  which  I  was  unable 
to  account  for  at  the  time.  I  had  to  do  a  superficial 
self-analysis  when  the  cause  was  revealed.  It  was  in 
the  name.  Several  years  before,  I  had  met  a  person  of 
the  same  name  and  took  an  intense  dislike  to  him.  I 
consciously  associated  him  with  Uriah  Keep.  Between 
my  two  acquaintances  of  the  same  name  there  was  not 
the  remotest  bodily  or  mental  resemblance,  for  my  later 
acquaintance  gave  the  impression  of  being  a  frank  and 
genial  sort  of  man.  My  unconscious,  therefore,  acting 
independently  of  consciousness  had  got  hold  of  the  name 
and  linked  it  up  with  the  old  unpleasant  memory,  the 
affect  of  which  became  transferred  to  my  new  acquaint- 
ance, while  the  memory  itself  had  remained  repressed 
until  brought  out  by  the  self-analysis. 

This  mental  mechanism  of  association  of  ideas  has, 
of  course,  received  considerable  illustration  in  the 
examples  of  dream  analyses  given  in  several  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  and  it  might  be  considered  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  the  subject  again.  My  principal  reason  for 
doing  so  is  to  emphasise  what  may  be  termed  the  all- 
importance  of  the  process  in  pyscho-analysis. 

I  should  like,  too,  before  passing  on  to  the  next 
subject,  to  give  one  more  interesting  example  of  associa- 
tion that  occurred  in  the  dream  of  a  patient.  It  is 
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necessary  to  explain  in  the  first  instance  that  the  man 
was  really  what  one  might  call  quite  a  good  sort,  with 
intelligence  far  beyond  what  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected considering  his  meagre  education.  He  had  had 
an  unhappy  childhood.  At  the  age  of  about  five  or  six 
he  was  taken  from  his  home  by  a  father  whom  he  loved, 
away  from  a  drunken,  degraded  mother  whom  he  had 
learnt  to  hate,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  cruelly  treated. 
Here,  then,  we  have  an  interesting  state  of  affairs.  We 
know  from  his  CEdipus  complex  that  his  unconscious 
loves  his  mother  and  hates  and  fears  his  father.  Whereas 
he  consciously  hates  and  (as  a  child)  fears  his  mother  and 
loves  his  father. 

One  day  on  the  stairs  he  met  one  of  the  sisters  (not 
belonging  to  his  ward)  who  had  a  reputation  of  being 
somewhat  "  strict."  And  although  she  had  not  even 
spoken  to  him  his  attitude  towards  her  became  one  of 
almost  furious  hostility  and  hate.  That  night  she  came 
in  a  dream  in  which  she  was  ordering  him  to  bed,  and, 
as  he  said  himself,  he  "  went  like  a  child."  On  the  way 
to  the  bed  he  became  blind,  and  awoke  in  terror  from  his 
dream.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reader  who  has 
followed  me  so  far  should  have  no  difficulty  in  analysing 
this  dream.  The  patient  himself  had  none.  As  soon  as 
I  began  to  take  his  associations  he  exclaimed,  "  It's  me 
mother.  She's  the  dead  spit  of  her — as  I  remember 
her.  I'm  a  child  again.  She's  ordering  me  to  bed. 
She  wants  to  punish  me.  I  get  blind  because  I  don't 
want  to  see  her." 

The  situation  became  dramatic.     The  man's  emotion 
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was  intense.  The  cause  is  readily  understood.  There  was 
an  intense  conflict  between  mother-love  (unconscious) 
and  mother-hatred  (conscious).  His  display  of  emotion 
was  a  discharge  of  affect. 

Closely  allied  to  the  process  of  association  is  that  of 
identification.  By  this  latter  process  a  person  actually 
identifies  himself  in  his  unconscious  with  another  person. 
In  his  unconscious  he  becomes  that  person. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  an  example  from  a  dream. 

The  dreamer  was  a  generous,  frank,  impulsive  kind 
of  man,  and,  unlike  Horatio,  over-sensitive  to  "  fortune's 
buffets  and  rewards."  But  at  the  same  time,  in  spite  of 
his  severe  neurosis — a  euphemistic  term  in  this  case — a 
man  with  a  sense  of  humour.  In  a  dream  (a  long  dream 
— not  given)  he  saw  among  other  presentations  one  of 
the  patients  laughing.  Following  my  method  I  said, 
"  What  comes  into  your  mind  when  you  think  of  Hurst  ?  " 
— the  patient  seen  in  the  dream.  "  He's  a  nice  chap.  I 
like  him.  He's  a  man  I  could  trust.  He  wouldn't  do  a 
man  a  bad  turn.  He'd  do  you  a  good  one.  If  he  was  in 
trouble  I'd  help  him  if  I  could.  I  think  he'd  help  me,  too. 
He's  jolly,  too.  He  can  see  a  joke  and  laugh  at  one." 
"  Who  comes  into  your  mind  when  you  think  of  the  sort 
of  man  you  are  describing  ?  "  After  a  pause,  and  with 
a  little  surprise,  "  Why,  myself,  I  suppose."  And  so  it 
was.  The  dreamer  in  his  unconscious  had  identified 
himself  with  Hurst,  and  placed  Hurst  in  the  dream  to 
represent  himself. 

Very  often  in  a  campaign  two  men  form  a  very  close 
friendship.  They  chum  together,  feed  together,  share 
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with  one  another,  sleep  together  in  the  trenches.  For 
the  time  being  they  are  all  in  all  to  one  another. 

A  case  in  point  was  that  of  my  patient  Rose,  and  his 
friend  Macdonald,  who  was  killed.  They  were  going 
over  the  top  together.  Macdonald  fell,  mortally 
wounded.  Rose  caught  him  in  his  arms.  Considerably 
interested  in  the  story  I  said  to  Rose,  "  What  did  the 
poor  fellow  say  ?  Did  he  send  any  message  home  to  his 
mother  or  to  his  sweetheart  ?  "  "  No,"  said  Rose,  "  he 
did  not."  "  What  did  he  say  then  ?  "  He  said,  "  The 

b Jerries.  The  b f bastards  ;  they've  got 

me  at  last."  Just  as  Macdonald  said  this  another 
bullet  passed  through  the  brain  of  this  mighty  hero  and 
finished  him.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Rose 
subsequently  hallucinated  that  scene.  He  used  to  do 
so  in  every  minute  detail.  This  is  another  case  of 
identification.  In  his  unconscious  the  slaughtered 
Macdonald  was  the  patient  himself.  Hence,  in  part,  the 
agony  of  the  hallucination.  I  have  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
similar  hallucination  cases  which,  though  not  quite  so 
good  as  this,  are  still  very  good  cases,  all  illustrative  of 
the  process  of  identification. 

The  dreams  of  my  patients  disclose  many  such  cases, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  referred  to.  Literature 
contains  many  notable  examples.  I  think  of  David  and 
Jonathan. 

"  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan  : 
Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me  : 
Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful, 
Passing  the  love  of  women." 

The  italics  are  mine. 
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Hamlet  and  Horatio  occur  to  me,  where  Hamlet  says — 

"  Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  sealed  thee  for  her  self." 

And  again — 

"...  Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  Ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart,1 
As  I  do  thee." 

All  these  cases  of  unconscious  identification  are  cases 
of  repressed  homosexuality — cases  where  the  Libido 
has  been  diverted  from  its  biological  utilitarian  purposes 
into  a  higher  sphere  of  love  where  its  productivity  has 
been  manifested  in  the  creation  of  much  that  is  of  value 
in  literature  and  art.  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam, 
Shelley's  Adonais,  Milton's  Lytidas,  Browning's  Pauline 
are  prominent  examples  of  the  direct  expression  of  a 
sublimated  Libido  with  an  underlying  unconscious 
identification. 

1  In  connection  with  some  of  the  psycho-pathological  conditions 
and  situations  occurring  in  cases  described  in  the  text  compare  in 
Hamlet — 

1.  The  hallucination  of  the  father  (interview  scene  with  the  mother). 

2.  Repressed  mother-love  (same  interview). 

3.  The  homosexual  (Horatio)  complex. 

4.  The  rejection  of  Ophelia  as  a  love-object. 

5.  The  father-hatred  complex  and  murder  of  the  surrogate  father. 
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CHAPTER  X 

HINTS  ON  HOW  TO  DO  A   PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

SOME  indication  of  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  an 
analysis  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  chapters.  It 
will  be  convenient  here  to  explain  briefly  the  mode  of 
procedure. 

From  the  very  first  it  is  necessary  to  impress  the 
patient  with  a  conviction  of  your  friendly  attitude 
towards  him,  of  your  sincerity,  of  your  frank  desire  to 
do  him  good,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  convince  him  of 
your  power  to  help  him.  You  want  to  gain  his  con- 
fidence as  early  as  possible. 

With  this  object,  and  also  because  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  a  successful  analysis,  the  physician  must 
take  an  interest  in  and  make  a  note  of  all  the  patient  says. 
The  anamnesis  should  be  done  carefully  and  fully,  and  a 
physical  examination  made.  For  neurotic  patients  an 
ideal  anamnesis  should  include  a  history  of  the  whole  of 
a  patient's  conscious  life — his  social  life  and  his  intimate 
life  as  far  back  as  he  can  go.  Something  short  of  this 
will,  in  general,  have  to  be  accepted,  at  first,  at  any  rate. 
More  can  be  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  analysis. 
Success  in  this  preliminary  work  and,  indeed,  all  through- 
out the  analysis  depends  largely  on  the  personality  of 

in 
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the  physician  and  on  the  feelings  of  friendliness  and 
intimacy  he  can  establish  with  the  patient — the  rapport, 
as  it  is  called.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  here  just 
as  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  bringing  to  a  success- 
ful issue  any  undertaking  in  life.  Skill  and  tact  are 
required,  and  quickness  in  not  missing  a  point.  An 
apparently  trivial  remark  of  the  patient's  may  give  an 
important  clue  to  some  matter  of  considerable  psychic 
value  to  him — to  something  that  is  "  on  his  mind." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  taking  the 
history  of  the  illness  attention  should  be  directed  to 
mental  symptoms.  Get  the  patient  to  tell  you  first  all 
he  complains  of,  and  then  direct  attention  to  such 
symptoms  as  morbid  fears,  anxiety,  sleep,  dreams,  day- 
dreams, amnesias,  hallucinations,  delusions,  memory, 
power  of  attention — not  forgetting  to  make  a  mental 
note  of  the  intelligence  of  the  patient. 

With  experience  it  is  often  possible  when  you  are 
taking  down  a  dream  to  translate  it  into  the  language  of 
the  unconscious.  This  is  good  practice  for  you  then, 
and,  indeed,  at  other  times  too,  as,  for  example,  when  you 
are  taking  a  person's  associations.  But  although  it  is 
useful  practice  there  is  an  element  of  danger  in  it.  You 
may  be  wrong  in  your  translation  and  should  therefore 
accept  your  own  interpretation  provisionally  only  and 
without  prejudice.  It  is  the  patient's  associations  and 
his  interpretation  taken  from  these  associations  that  you 
want. 

The  importance  of  getting  on  good  terms  with  your 
patient  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  may  mean,  and 
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generally  does  mean,  getting  what  is  called  a  positive 
transference. 

The  superficial  meaning  of  getting  a  positive  trans- 
ference is  that  the  patient  likes  you,  "  takes  to  you,"  has 
a  very  friendly  feeling  towards  you,  regards  you  as  his 
friend.  It  means,  in  practice,  that  he  does  his  best  to 
co-operate  with  you,  that  he  readily  gives  you  his  con- 
fidences, and  that  in  some  way  the  repressing  forces 
keeping  back  the  complexes  which  it  is  your  aim  to  bring 
out  of  the  unconscious  are  more  easily  overcome. 
According  to  Ferenczi  (and,  I  fancy,  all  psycho-analysts 
agree)  the  psychological  explanation  is  that  every  one  is 
bi-sexual  in  his  unconscious,  and  that  therefore  the  uncon- 
scious of  the  patient  can  always  find  in  the  unconscious 
of  the  physician  that  sexual  aspect  to  which  his  own 
unconscious  sexual  interest  is  directed.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  patient  may  get  a  negative  transference  to  you, 
in  which  case  the  whole  position  is  altered.  As  long  as 
the  negative  transference  lasts  I  do  not  think  a  successful 
analysis  is  possible.  In  fact,  friendly  co-operation  is 
hardly  conceivable  when  a  patient's  feeling  towards  you 
is  one  of  hostility. 

It  is  usual  to  spend  several  hours  at  different  sittings 
in  taking  an  anamnesis.  Very  often  you  will  find  the 
most  difficult  thing  to  get  at  is  the  patient's  sexual  life. 
Some  are  very  reticent,  others  will  talk  freely  ;  often  it 
is  best  left  alone  for  the  time.  You  will  get  it  from  the 
anamnesis,  from  dreams,  from  phantasies.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  patient  himself  will  broach  the  subject, 
but  if  he  does  not  you  had  best  be  careful,  for  by  any 
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indiscretion  you  may  set  up  a  resistance  that  you  will 
find  very  difficult  to  break  down.  However  convinced 
you  may  be  that  some  of  the  trouble  lies  in  this  direction 
— and  you  can  always  be  sure  of  it  in  a  neurosis — don't 
force  matters.  By  doing  so  you  may  spoil  your  analysis, 

There  are  various  methods  of  exploring  the  un- 
conscious. Of  these  by  far  the  best  is  by  means  of 
dreams.  When  a  patient  tells  you  a  dream  write  it 
down  exactly  as  he  tells  it  to  you.  Then  go  over  it 
again  with  him  and  by  judicious  questions  you  will 
probably  find  that  he  has  left  out  something  that  he  has 
dreamt,  or  made  some  apparently  trifling  mistake  here 
and  there.  An  example  will  illustrate  these  points. 

A  patient  brought  me  a  dream.  It  should  be 
mentioned  by  way  of  explanation  as  throwing  some  light 
on  the  stimulus  for  the  dream  that  this  patient  had,  the 
day  before  the  dream,  been  talking  with  some  others 
about  the  mysterious  murder  of  a  young  lady  at  Watford. 
He  said,  "In  my  dream  I  saw  the  lady  who  was  murdered. 
She  was  lying  on  a  bed  asleep  and  dressed.  Some  one 
else  was  there  who  said,  '  There  are  no  bloodstains 
about.'  A  third  person  remarked,  '  Hallo,  here's  a  coat 
saturated  with  blood.'  That  was  the  end  of  the  dream. 
It  seemed  to  switch  off  at  this  point." 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  was  the  whole  of  the  dream,  or 
is  there  nothing  more  to  mention  that  you  can 
think  of  ? 

A.  Nothing  more ;  that  was  all  the  dream. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  lady's  face  ? 

A.  Oh  yes. 
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Q.  Can  you  describe  it  ? 

A.  She  was  good  looking,  fair,  large  nose,  plump 
face,  plump  figure,  eyes  closed,  placid  expres- 
sion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  recognise  her  if  you  saw 
her? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  I  could. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  her  clothes  ? 

A.  She  had  a  white  blouse,  a  navy  blue  coat  and 
hat.     The  coat  was   pleated   at  the   bottom. 
It  was  the  coat  corresponding  to  the  skirt. 
And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  that  in  narrating 
his  dream  the  dreamer,  notwithstanding  his  assurance 
that  he  had  told  the  whole  dream,  had  really  left  out 
particulars  that  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  subsequent  interpretation  and,  as  may  be  sur- 
mised, the  lady  he  saw  in  the  bed  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  murdered  girl,  but  was  an  acquaintance  of  his 
own.  It  can  readily  be  believed,  too,  that  a  full  inter- 
pretation of  the  dream  brought  out  some  strange 
revelations  and  disclosed  complexes  that  had  been 
repressed  from  his  consciousness. 

Some  dreams  are  very  easy  to  analyse.  For  example, 
a  patient  with  whom  I  had  had  several  sittings  said,  "  I 
dreamt  last  night  that  I  saw  James  walking  up  a  steep 
hill  with  a  heavy  burden  on  his  back."  Now,  I  knew 
that  James  was  a  man  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war, 
and  that  a  very  deep  friendship  had  grown  up  between 
him  and  my  patient.  When  I  said  to  the  patient, 
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"  Who  comes  into  your  mind  when  you  think  of  James  ?  " 
he  answered  at  once,  "  Myself,"  showing  that  he  identified 
himself  with  James  and  that  in  the  dream  James  stood 
for  himself. 

I  then  said,  "  What  comes  into  your  mind  when  you 
think  of  yourself  walking  uphill  with  a  burden  on  your 
back  ?  "  After  a  pause  of  a  minute  or  two,  during 
which  the  patient  remained  thinking,  he  replied,  "  I 
suppose  it  must  mean  that  I  am  making  a  struggle  to 
get  well."  I  quite  agreed  with  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  improved  quickly,  as  most  neurotics  do  under 
analysis  when  they  really  want  to  get  well.  And  here,  I 
think,  the  rule  may  be  laid  down  that  when  a  patient 
undergoing  treatment  for  a  neurosis  or  psycho-neurosis 
by  a  well-conducted  psycho-analysis  does  not  improve, 
or  improves  only  slightly  or  very  slowly,  there  is  always 
some  cause  in  the  form  of  a  direct  resistance  to  getting 
well — a  resistance  that  may  be  conscious  or  partly 
conscious  or  unconscious.  It  is  up  to  the  physician  to 
track  down  the  resistance — this  objection  to  getting 
well. 

To  give  the  full  analysis  of  a  long  dream  here  is  a 
thing  that  cannot  be  done.  It  would  take  up  too  much 
space,  but  the  only  difference  between  interpreting  a 
long  dream  and  a  short  one  is  quantitative  and  not 
qualitative.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  just  the  same. 

Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  an  association 
from  a  patient  even  when  your  mutual  relations  are 
quite  cordial  and  friendly  and  when  the  patient  is  doing 
his  best.  Don't  flurry  him,  on  the  contrary  tell  him 
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there  is  plenty  of  time.  Encourage  him  in  a  very 
friendly,  sympathetic  way.  Get  him  to  lie  back  in  his 
chair  and  assure  him  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  and  that 
something  is  sure  to  come.  Very  often  when  it  does 
come  he  will  say,  "  I  wonder  I  couldn't  think  of  that 
before,"  and,  of  course,  you  will  know  that  the  reason  it 
didn't  come  sooner  was  because  there  was  a  strong 
repressing  force  keeping  it  back,  and  that  some  deeper 
associated  idea  is  to  be  looked  for.  You  should  go  on 
until  you  get  this  out  also  by  saying,  "  What  next  ? 
What  does  that  bring  to  your  mind  ?  "  or  "  Who  does 
he  or  she  remind  you  of  ?  "  as  the  case  may  be.  Some- 
times the  patient  gets  fairly  exhausted  and  you  have  to 
rest  for  a  time. 

By  this  time  it  should  be  abundantly  evident  that 
the  immediate  aim  of  psycho-analysis  is  to  bring  com- 
plexes out  of  the  unconscious  into  consciousness.  It 
has  also  become  apparent  that  this  cannot  be  done  by 
any  direct  voluntary  effort  of  the  patient,  the  reasons 
for  which  failure  have  been  shown  by  numerous  examples 
to  be  due  to  repressing  forces  keeping  the  complexes 
back.  It  is  only  when  the  difficulties  of  overcoming 
these  forces  are  rightly  understood  that  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  supreme  value  of  the  dream  as  a  means  of 
enabling  us  to  explore  the  unconscious.  The  dream  is 
the  agency,  par  excellence,  at  our  service  for  bringing  to 
light  the  secrets  stored  in  the  unconscious  mind  and,  as 
it  is  in  these  secrets  that  the  root  of  the  mischief  lies,  the 
necessity  for  disclosing  them  is  paramount. 

Still,  the  dream,  although  the  best,  is  not  the  only 
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method  used  in  psycho-analysis.  There  is  another, 
much  inferior  in  the  writer's  opinion,  but  useful  at 
times,  This  is  the  method  of  word  association,  or, 
rather,  the  method  of  word  association  followed  by  free 
association.  It  is  not  proposed  here  to  attempt  a 
detailed  account  of  the  word  association  method.  To 
do  so  would  carry  us  beyond  the  intended  limits  of  this 
book.  A  few  words  about  the  principle  involved  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

It  will  be  familiar  knowledge  that  a  word  is  a  symbol 
of  an  idea.  Now,  it  may  so  happen  that  a  word  selected 
at  random  may  symbolise  an  idea  that  also  happens  to 
be  associated  with  an  idea  in  the  unconscious. 

Suppose,  now,  that  two  people  are  together  and  that 
one  says  "  black,"  a  number  of  associated  ideas  may  at 
once  come  into  the  other  person's  consciousness  and  he 
may  reel  off  the  corresponding  words  thus  :  Soot,  night, 
ink,  cat,  paint.  What  has  happened  is  that  memories  of 
ideas  symbolised  by  these  words  were  stored  in  the  other 
person's  unconscious,  and  as  there  were  no  repressing  forces 
keeping  them  there  out  they  came.  This  does  not  always 
work,  however,  and  sometimes  an  answer  does  not  come 
promptly — may  take  several  seconds  to  come  in  fact, 
or  may  not  come  at  all,  or  a  word  comes  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  the  slightest  connection  with  the  word 
called  out,  or  the  second  person  may  simply  repeat  the 
word  and  not  be  able  to  get  any  further  or  may  stammer 
or  show  signs  of  confusion,  or  even  emotion.  For 
example,  I  gave  a  patient  a  number  of  words  and  he 
promptly  returned  others  having  an  evident  associative 
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connection  with  the  words  I  gave  him  until  I  came  to 
the  word  "  jump,"  when  he  started  and  took  a  long  time 
to  answer.  It  turned  out  that  there  was  an  occasion 
when  he  ought  to  have  jumped  and  was  afraid  to  do  so. 
With  another  patient  the  stumbling-block  was  "  blood," 
and  he  couldn't  answer  at  all.  It  was  found  on  analysis 
that  he  had  been  having  phantasies  about  murdering  a 
person,  as  many  another  man  has  had  before  him. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  delay  in  answer- 
ing, or  inability  to  answer,  or  giving  an  inappropriate 
word,  or  simply  repeating  the  word,  or  showing  confusion, 
emotion,  or  somatic  signs  are  all  due  to  one  and  the  same 
cause,  viz.  that  the  "  test  word  "  has  "  struck  a  complex  " 
and  that  there  is  resistance  to  the  associated  idea  coming 
out  of  the  unconscious.  In  fact,  the  experiment  of 
word  association  may  be  described  as  fishing  for  com- 
plexes. For  this  experiment  you  want  a  kind  of  simple 
outfit  consisting  of  a  stop-watch  measuring  fifths  of 
seconds,  and  a  large  sheet  of  paper — I  use  foolscap — 
with  four-ruled  vertical  columns  headed :  Stimulus 
word,  Time,  Reaction  word,  Repetition.  In  the  first 
column  is  a  list  of  selected  simple  words  of  use  in  every- 
day talk,  mostly  one  syllable.  You  say  your  word 
starting  the  stop-watch — get  your  answer — stop  the 
watch — jot  down  the  time  and  the  answer  or  reaction 
word  in  the  columns  provided,  and  go  on  to  the  next 
word.  It  is  usual  to  take  about  100  words.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  technique  is  simplicity  itself. 
The  best  way — in  fact,  the  only,way — to  learn  it  is  to  do 
it;  preferably  with  a  friend  at  first.  Do  it  several 
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times.  Having  struck  a  complex  take  the  person's 
reaction  word  or  even  the  stimulus  word  and  take  his 
associations  on  it  just  as  you  have  learnt  to  do  in  inter- 
preting dreams.  When  you  have  practised  this  several 
times  with  friends,  read  up  the  subject  in  any  of  the 
larger  works. 

Dr.  Ernest  Jones  (Papers  on  Psycho-analysis, 
Chapter  XXII)  gives  six  excellent  illustrative  cases,  from 
a  study  of  which  much  may  be  learnt.  Dr.  Stoddart 
also  deals  with  the  subject  in  his  last  edition  of  Mind 
and  Us  Disorders,  and  Dr.  Jung's  work  in  this  subject 
leaves  an  impression  of  its  being  exhaustive. 

Before  sending  this  book  to  press  I  submitted  the 
MS.  to  several  medical  friends  for  criticism.  Among 
the  remarks  sent  in  was  one  to  the  effect  that  more 
details  might  have  been  given  as  to  the  mode  of  ex- 
amining patients  preparatory  to  making  an  analysis. 

Now,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  but  I  have 
tried  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  I  am  writing  for 
medical  men  who  are  experienced  in  the  art  of  case- 
taking,  and  who  know  quite  as  much  about  it  as 
I  do. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  point  out 
that  it  is  those  physical  signs  and  symptoms  for  which 
in  an  ordinary  examination  no  cause  can  be  discovered 
that  are  important  in  psycho-therapy.  Such  physical 
signs,  for  instance,  as  tremors  of  tongue  and  hands,  or 
universal  tremors,  deep  tendon  reflexes,  and  skin 
sesthesia,  functional  paralysis,  history  of  fits,  and  so  on, 
and  that  in  nerve  cases,  in  general,  the  percussion  hammer 
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and  the  pin  are  important  instruments  for  investigation 
rather  than  the  stethoscope  and  the  thermometer. 

In  the  case  of  symptoms  we  look  more  for  undue 
fatigue,  states  of  anxiety,  or  fear,  compulsions  or 
obsessions,  sudden  impulses,  sleeplessness,  dreams, 
hallucinations,  suspicions,  than  we  do  for  pain,  heart 
lesions,  indigestion,  bladder  trouble,  and  the  like. 

To  enter  into  details  of  the  various  tabulated  dis- 
orders in  which  such  physical  signs  and  symptoms  are 
found  will  not  be  done  here  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
is  that  to  do  so  would  be  beyond  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  this  book.  The  second  reason  I  would  explain  more 
fully.  A  book  which  simply  does  what  has  been  already 
done  before,  and  done  well,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
any  right  of  existence.  Now,  there  already  exists 
abundant  general  literature  *  on  the  Neuroses,  Psycho- 
neuroses,  and  Psychoses,  and  any  resume  of  such  litera- 
ture as  I  could  give  here  would  be  little  more  than  what 
is  generally  known  as  "  scissors  and  paste  "  work. 

This  little  work  is  simply  what  it  professes  to  be  and 
no  more — an  introduction  to  practical  psycho-analysis. 

I  was  also  asked  the  question,  "  How  do  you  gain 
the  confidence  of  a  patient  ?  "  and  I  replied  briefly, 
"  By  taking  an  interest  in  everything  he  tells  you  about 
himself."  He  only  wants  to  talk  about  himself. 
Listen  to  him.  By  doing  so  you  effect  two  objects, 
you  gain  his  confidence  and  get  the  material  you  want  to 

1  I  recommend  Dr.  Ernest  Jones'  Treatment  of  the  Neuroses,  It 
is  in  great  part  original,  clear,  concise,  short,  and  to  the  point.  Dr. 
Stoddart's  Mind  and  its  Disorders  deals  principally  with  the  psychoses. 
This  work  is  also  based  on  the  author's  clinical  observations. 
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work  on.  A  psycho-analyst  should  be  a  man  of  sympathy, 
sincerity,  knowledge,  and  tact.  When  a  physician 
realises  the  horrible  mental  tortures  that  many  of  these 
patients  suffer  he  really  must  be  less  than  human  if  he 
cannot  sympathise  with  them ;  in  which  latter  case, 
also,  he  had  better  give  up  trying  to  become  a  psycho- 
analyst. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  sympathy,  sincerity,  and  tact 
cannot  be  learnt  out  of  a  book.  A  good  deal  of  useful 
and,  one  might  say,  essential  knowledge  of  the  Neuroses, 
Psycho-neuroses,  and  Psychoses  can  be  so  acquired,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  psycho-analysis  is  a  practical 
science  and  cannot  be  learnt  without  clinical  work  any 
more  than  chemistry  or  joinery  can  be  learnt  without 
work  in  the  laboratory  or  workshop. 

I  have  been  asked,  "  What  sort  of  questions  do  you 
put  to  a  patient  when  you  are  psycho-analysing  him  ?  " 
and  have  been  obliged  to  reply  that  the  questions  must 
be  based  on  what  one  gets  from  him  when  taking  his 
symptoms  and  his  history.  If  this  part  of  the  work  be 
done  carefully  and  fully  there  is  no  need  for  anxiety  or  un- 
easiness about  the  supply  of  stuff  to  ask  questions  about. 

An  example  of  the  mode  of  questioning  has  already 
been  given  though  not  in  detail,  in  the  text,  namely,  in 
the  case  of  a  person  suffering  from  fear  of  the  dark.  You 
ply  him  with  questions  until  you  find  out  that  it  is  not 
the  dark  he  is  afraid  of,  but  of  some  one  waiting  in  the 
dark  to  pop  on  him.  You  then  go  on  to  ask  when  he 
first  remembers  having  experienced  this  feeling.  You 
note  everything  he  tells  you.  You  then  force  him  back 
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to  his  childhood  days  by  getting  him  to  recall  the  time 
when  he  was  afraid  of  being  left  alone  in  the  dark,  and 
so  on.  Take  another  case — that  of  a  man  afraid  of  dirt. 
You  will  already  have  got  from  his  symptoms  and 
history  the  approximate  date  when  his  fear  first  began. 
You  will  also  have  learnt  by  questioning  something  of  his 
intimate  life  and  history  until  you  feel  you  know  the 
kind  of  man  you  have  to  deal  with.  You  ask  questions 
like  this,  "  What  is  there  about  dirt  you  are  afraid  of  ?  " 
He  will  probably  say  he  doesn't  know.  Then  you  say, 
"  What  do  you  think  dirt  will  do  to  you  ?  "  "  Oh,  I'm 
afraid  it  will  contaminate  me."  "  In  what  way  ? " 
"  I  don't  know."  "  Why  should  it  not  contaminate  me 
or  everybody  ?  "  "I  can't  say."  "  When  you  say  it 
will  contaminate  you  do  you  mean  bodily  or  spiritually  ?  " 
"  Oh,  I  think  spiritually."  "  Why  do  you  think  that  ?  " 
" 1  feel  I  have  lost  touch  with  God."  "  Why  so  ?  "  and 
so  on. 

Now,  boiled  down,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  It 
means  simply  that  the  analyser  before  starting  to  do  an 
analysis  must  explore  the  patient's  conscioiis  mind — 
must  get  out  of  the  patient  everything  he  can  tell  or 
remember  that  has  any  bearing  on  his  symptom  or 
symptoms  and,  in  fact,  everything  about  the  man's 
customs,  habits,  and  (above  all)  about  his  sexual  life. 

There  can  be  no  shirking  or  dodging  this  question. 
Sooner  or  later  it  has  got  to  come  out,  and  the  greater 
the  delicacy  and  tact  displayed  by  the  analyst  in  making 
his  inquiries  the  more  likely  is  he  to  get  the  information 
he  is  searching  for. 
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As  soon  as  the  patient's  examination  is  over  and  his 
history  and  symptoms  taken,  the  analyst,  if  he  is  suffi- 
ciently skilful  and  thorough,  should  be  in  a  position  to 
make  at  least  a  provisional  diagnosis,  and  it  is  then,  when 
the  patient's  conscious  mind  has  been  fairly  well  explored, 
that  the  analyst  may  proceed  to  look  for  complexes. 
It  is  then  he  must  commence  his  attack  on  the  uncon- 
scious. 

It  is  considered  that  any  one  who  has  read  this  little 
work  carefully  should  now  be  in  a  position  to  commence 
an  analysis.  Dreams  are  our  sheet  anchor.  If  one  can 
get  a  good  dream  from  a  patient  he  is  "  made  for  life." 
Personally  I  seldom  fail  to  get  a  dream  from  a  patient. 
Failing  this,  one  has  to  resort  to  word  association  and 
free  association. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES 
1.  THE  INCOMPLETENESS  OF  DREAM  ANALYSES 

OF  the  dream  analyses  given  not  one  is  even  approxi- 
mately complete.  This  can  be  readily  understood  if 
one  considers  for  a  moment  the  enormous  number  of 
ideas  that  attach  themselves  in  the  form  of  memories — 
from  light  passing  thoughts  to  thoughts  of  traumatic 
value — to  a  single  complex.  There  is  my  own  dream, 
for  instance,  of  the  composite  face  in  which  three  faces 
were  represented.  I  have  already  filled  pages  with 
associations  arising  out  of  the  dream,  and  might  go  on 
indefinitely  until  I  had  written  a  volume  a  good  deal 
larger  than  the  whole  of  this  book  ;  and  so  it  is  with  all 
dreams.  One  never  knows  when,  or  if,  he  has  got  to  the 
end  of  the  associations.  In  fact,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
even  after  a  long  analysis  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to 
come  out.  In  practice,  therefore,  especially  when  there 
are  a  good  many  patients  to  be  seen,  one  has  to  be  con- 
tented with  unearthing  the  complexes  that  are  the  main 
causes  of  the  symptoms,  and  look  to  the  cessation  of 
symptoms  as  the  best  criterion  of  the  effectual  removal 
of  complexes. 

128 
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2.  BREAKING  DOWN  RESISTANCES 

Overcoming  resistances  is  sometimes  very  difficult 
and  tedious  work.  As  a  rule,  some  associations  come 
fairly  freely  and  then  comes  a  full  stop,  when  the  patient 
may  say,  "I  can't  think  of  any  more,"  or  "  Nothing  more 
comes  into  my  mind,"  or  "  My  mind  is  a  blank."  (This 
often  happens.)  In  the  event  of  any  of  these  happenings 
I  give  the  patient  every  encouragement  and  say,  "  Now 
lie  back  hi  your  chair  and  close  your  eyes  and  something 
is  sure  to  come."  Often  I  say,  "  Just  listen  to  what  you 
have  already  told  me."  I  then  repeat  to  him  his  associa- 
tions up  to  the  point  where  he  stopped  and  say  again, 
"  Now  tell  me  what  comes  into  your  mind,"  or  "  I  am 
quite  certain  there  is  something  more,"  or  "  Now  don't 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  think  you  are  doing  this  on 
purpose.  I  know  you  can't  help  it,  but  just  try  again. 
Now  what  comes  into  your  mind  ?  "  I  always  give 
plenty  of  time.  In  the  end,  by  encouragement  and  per- 
sistence, the  "  something  "  comes  and  then  the  patient 
is  surprised  and  wonders  why  it  did  not  come  before. 

The  analyst's  determination  to  get  out  "  something 
more  "  is  always  strengthened  by  the  feeling  of  certainty 
that  the  "  something  "  is  there.  The  analyst,  in  fact, 
can  always  say  to  himself,  "  I  know  it  is  there,  and  I  am 
quite  determined  that  it  shall  come  out." 

3.  PSYCHO-SEXUAL  IMPOTENCY 

This  is  a  symptom  of  very  frequent  occurrence  among 
war  neurotics,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  deal  with. 
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The  degree  of  impotency  is  not  always  the  same.  Often 
it  is  complete,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  only  partial. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  cause  or  causes  of  this 
distressing  symptom.  In  one  case  I  had  reason  to  think 
it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  man's  wife  was  a  mother 
transference,  though  this  alone  could  not  cause  it. 

The  case  has  been  already  mentioned. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  man  was  in  bed  with 
his  wife  (mother  transference)  and  that  his  father  came 
to  the  window  (in  hallucination)  in  a  hostile  manner. 
Here,  then,  in  the  patient's  unconscious  are  evidently 
feelings  of  fear,  hostility  (he  throws  the  axe),  and  guilt. 
(He  is  in  bed  in  his  unconscious  with  his  mother.)  Hence 
the  impotency,  and  hence,  also,  the  hallucinatory  appear- 
ance of  the  avenging  father. 

Now,  this  patient  ran  away  from  hospital  because  he 
was  accused  of  being  the  father  of  a  child  by  another 
woman.  The  accusation  was  considered  to  be  proved 
true  and  the  man  himself  "  owned  up." 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  patient  was  impotent  only  to  his 
wife  l  (mother  transference),  and  potent  to  other  women. 

In  another  case  this  mother  transference  explanation 
does  not  hold  good,  for  the  patient's  impotency,  as  far  as 
he  could  test  it  (and  he  did  test  it  with  different  women), 
applied  to  all  women,  including  one  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond  and  whom  he  was  intending  to  marry. 

1  I  interviewed  the  wife.  In  popular  language,  she  could  be 
described  as  a  "  jolly,  nice-looking,  well -developed  young  woman  with 
agreeable  manners." 
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He  was  a  young  man  of  the  type  of  Kipling's  Terence 
Mulvaney,  who,  as  we  know,  was  quite  unscrupulous  in 
the  matter  of  seduction  and,  according  to  his  own  con- 
fession, always  "  tuk  what  I  cud." 

In  the  early  part  of  1918,  when  things  were  looking 
pretty  bad  in  France,  patient,  who  had  been  invalided 
home,  volunteered  to  go  out  again,  but  was  rejected  by  a 
Medical  Board  and  discharged  as  unfit  on  account  of  his 
extreme  neurotic  condition,  and  this,  as  the  patient 
remarked  to  me,  was  at  a  time  when  they  were  taking 
"  anything  "  in  the  army.  Hardly  any  one  was  too  bad 
to  be  rejected,  and  yet  he  was  not  good  enough  to  go. 

This  resulted  in  a  very  severe  injury  to  his  narcissism, 
and  his  sense  of  inferiority  became  pronounced.  A  short 
time  before  his  discharge  patient  told  me  that  he  had 
tested  his  potency  and  found  it  not  impaired.  A  month 
or  two  after  he  again  tested  it  and  felt  terribly  shocked 
at  finding  himself  quite  impotent. 

In  this  case  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  there  is  a  con- 
nection between  the  impotency  and  the  injury  to 
narcissism.  He  found  himself  rejected  and  no  use  for 
military  purposes,  and  therefore  no  use  for  any  purpose — 
all  this  involving  a  feeling  of  inferiority  and  complete 
loss  of  confidence  in  himself. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  cases  of  impotency,  the  (Edipus 
complex  was  strongly  manifested,  but,  then,  there  were 
many  cases  in  which  this  complex  was  equally  strongly 
marked,  and  yet  the  patients  were  not  wholly  impotent. 
As  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  however,  there  was  impair- 
ment in  every  case  where  the  complex  was  shown. 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  that  loss  of  confidence  and 
feeling  of  inferiority,  or  even  uselessness,  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  this  psycho -sexual  impotency,  and  that  the 
symptom  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole  of  these  patients' 
mental  attitude  which,  broadly  considered,  represents 
an  inability  or  disinclination  to  meet  the  realities 
of  life. 

It  represents,  too,  a  regression  to  child  days  along  the 
channels  of  feeling,  and  this  suggests  that  the  man  is 
impotent  because  in  this  respect  he  is  a  child  again.  He 
is  a  child  again  in  his  fears,  in  his  feeling  of  inferiority 
or  even  helplessness,  in  his  loss  of  confidence  in  being 
able  to  meet  any  of  the  realities  of  life,  including  the 
most  important  of  all  from  the  biological  point  of  view- 
that  of  coitus,  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  life  to 
another  generation. 

This  may  seem  a  superficial  explanation,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  a  feeling  of  fear  and  a  conviction  of 
loss  of  manhood  are  strong  causative  factors  in  the 
production  of  the  symptom. 

4.  SOME  DIFFICULTIES  IN  PSYCHO-ANALYTIC 
TREATMENT 

The  results  of  my  treatment  of  war  neurotics  by 
psycho-analysis  show  a  considerable  want  of  uniformity 
which  at  first  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  account 
for. 

Some  very  bad  cases  made  a  good  recovery,  and  the 
men  went  back  to  their  jobs.  It  is  perhaps  desirable 
to  explain  that  what  I  mean  by  a  very  bad  case  is  one 
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that  in  pre-war  days  it  would  have  been  considered 
necessary  to  certify  and  send  to  an  asylum — for  example, 
that  of  a  man  exhibiting  most  terrifying  visual  and  aural 
hallucinations  with  pronounced  suicidal  and  often 
homicidal  tendencies. 

Incidentally,  of  course,  this  raises  the  question  of 
the  moral  aspect  of  certification  and  incarceration  in 
asylums,  in  which  institution  the  patient  is  of  necessity 
left  to  his  own  devices,  and  may  or  may  not  recover 
without  treatment. 

This,  however,  is  incidental,  and  the  fact  remains 
that  many  such  cases  made  a  good  recovery,  while  in 
other  cases  the  recovery  in  a  sense  was  incomplete.  To 
be  more  explicit.  Patients  under  psycho-analytic  treat- 
ment lost  their  hallucinations,  their  terrifying  dreams, 
and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  of  what  may  be  called  their 
serious  mental  symptoms,  but  they  still  remained  sick 
men. 

On  looking  into  the  matter  I  found  that  the  men 
who  went  out  had  a  strong  incentive  for  wishing  to 
go  home,  while  those  who,  so  to  speak,  hung  fire  had 
not. 

Those  who  went  out  were  for  the  most  part  men  who 
had  their  jobs  kept  open  for  them  by  considerate  em- 
ployers, while  men  not  so  favoured  had  nothing  to  go  to. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world. 

To  go  into  all  the  causes  that  prevented  men  from 
getting  quite  fit  is  not  possible  here,  but,  in  fairness,  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  not 
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the  work  the  men  shirked,  but  the  dread  of  not  being 
able  to  get  work  that  they  could  do  without  the  risk  of 
breaking  down  again. 

They  were  afraid  to  face  reality,  and  in  experiencing 
this  feeling  of  fear  or  anxiety  they  do  not  differ  materially, 
mutatis  mutandis,  from  so-called  peace  neurotics. 


DEFINITIONS 

Abreaction. — The  discharge  of  pent-up  psychic  energy 
attached  to  a  conflict.  A  good  example  of  abre- 
action  consists  in  what  is  popularly  known  as 
"  getting  one's  own  back,"  i.e.  for  an  injury  or 
insult. 

Affect. — The  tone  of  feeling  attached  to  a  percept,  idea, 
memory,  or  complex.  See  Chapter  VII. 

Auto-erotism. — A  term  used  to  express  the  mental  con- 
dition of  regarding  one's  own  body  as  the  object  of 
sexual  desire.  Normal  in  the  infant ;  in  general, 
not  strongly  marked  in  the  adult.  There  are 
probably  traces  to  be  found  in  every  one. 

Complex. — A  group  of  associated  ideas  that,  together 
with  the  affect,  has  become  repressed  into  the 
unconscious  because  consciousness  cannot  tolerate 
them.  In  popular  language,  because  the  person 
"  can't  bear  to  think  of  them." 

Conflict. — The  struggle  that  takes  place  in  the  uncon- 
scious between  a  complex  together  with  its  affect  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  repressing  forces  on  the  other. 

Dementia  Prcecox. — A  psychosis  usually  commencing  in 
early  life — before  the  age  of  thirty.  The  symptoms 
point  to  the  disorder  being  the  result  of  a  throw- 
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back  in  the  direction  of  the  monkey  period  of  our 
evolution.  Its  most  characteristic  feature  is  the 
attachment  of  the  Libido  to  the  Ego,  to  the  ultimate 
exclusion  of  anything  in  the  environment  as  an 
object  of  interest.  In  extreme  cases  the  whole  of 
the  Libido  appears  to  be  attached  to  the  Ego ;  so 
that  the  patient  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  his 
surroundings  and  has  to  be  tube-fed.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  condition  of  the  patient 
is  ultimately  one  of  profound  dementia. 

Heterosexuality  (Greek,  fVf/ooc,  the  other). — The  flow  of 
sexual  hunger  or  Libido  towards  a  person  of  the 
sex  opposite  to  one's  own. 

Homosexuality  (Greek,  6/zoe,  the  same). — The  flow  of 
sexual  hunger  or  Libido  towards  a  person  of  same 
sex  as  one's  own.  Homosexuality  may  be  manifest 
(sexual  inversion),  in  which  case  the  individual  is 
aware  of  it,  or  may  be  repressed,  as  usually  happens, 
in  which  case  the  individual  is  unaware  of  it. 

Libido. — Sexual  hunger  or  the  mental  aspect  of  the  sexual 
instinct.  See  Chapter  VIII. 

Masochism. — A  combination  of  sexual  desire  with  a 
desire  to  suffer  pain. 

In  extreme  cases  the  sexual  hunger  cannot 
obtain  satisfaction  without  the  suffering  of  corporal 
punishment. 

Ontogenesis. — The  evolution  of  the  individual,  both 
bodily  and  mentally,  from  an  arbitrarily  placed 
origin.  Theoretically  the  origin  would  be  coincident 
with  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum. 
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Paranoia. — A  delusional  state  in  which  the  false  beliefs 
are  either  fixed  or  exceedingly  difficult  to  remove 
by  any  kind  of  treatment. 

Phylogenesis. — The  mental  and  physical  evolution  of  the 
race — Darwinism  plus  concurrent  mental  evolution. 

Rationalisation. — The  process  of  assigning  for  one's 
beliefs  and  actions  reasons  which  are  not  true,  but 
which  the  individual  wishes  to  believe  are  true. 
We  all  rationalise  very  frequently. 

Regression. — The  flow  back  of  mentation  along  certain 
channels  to  an  earlier  stage  of  mentality,  e.g.  when 
a  grown-up  experiences  fears  proper  to  childhood. 

Repression. — The  use  of  mental  forces  to  push  complexes 
into  the  unconscious  and  keep  them  there,  and  to 
prevent  deeper  complexes  from  penetrating  into 
consciousness. 

Resistance. — The  mental  force  or  forces,  mostly  uncon- 
scious, which  prevent  a  person  under  free  associa- 
tion from  bringing  his  complexes  into  consciousness. 
Resistance  is  only  a  special  name  for  repression 
under  the  circumstances  indicated. 

Sadism. — The  combination  of  sexual  desire  with  a  desire 
to  inflict  pain. 

In  extreme  cases  sexual  satisfaction  is  im- 
possible without  the  infliction  of  pain  on  the 
object. 

Synapse. — The  interval  between  the  collaterals  of  an 
axone  of  a  neurone  and  the  dendrons  of  the  next 
neurone.  At  this  interval  or  gap  there  is  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  a  nerve  impulse. 
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